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STANDARD ENCYCLOPAEDICAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
By Captain DUMARESQ de CARTERET-BISSON, F.B.G.S., 


52, SUTHERLA 


———— ee — 


Crown 8vo (Eighth Edition), cloth, gilt lettered, pp. 1,360, price 12s. 6d. 


(1) OUR SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, Vol. I., for Boys. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the late Duke of Albany.  eadpap ora de PLAYS. Annotated for Schools and Colleges. 


Containing full particulars of all our Universities, Public Schools, Military: 
Naval, and Civil Service Examinations, our Theological Colleges, Schools of 
Medicine, Music, Science, Arts, and Schools for Technical Education; 
together with all the Endowed, Grammar, Collegiate, and Preparatory 
Schools in the United Kingdom, classified in topographical order, and like- 
wise particulars of every other Association and Institution connected with 


Educational work. 


New Work, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, pp. 936, price 7s. 6d. 


(2.) OUR SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. Vol. II., for Girls. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. 


This Volume is uniform with the above Work, being a complete compendium 
of practical information, treating fully upon all Institutions connected with 
the Higher Education of Girls and Women recognised in the United Kingdom 
at the present day ; collated from original sources; and also classified and 
arranged alphabetically and topographically, as in Volume I. 





inister. 


(4.) THE 33 


ENGLAND. 





Highness the Duke of Cam 


NDB GARDENS, W. 


Crown 8vo, each part pp. 175, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(8.) THE DUMARESQ EDITION of 


SHAKE- 


Dedicated 


permission to the Right Hon. W. Ewart Gladstone, M.P., Prime 
Part I., JULIUS CAESAR (now ready). Part II., KING LEAR (nearly ready). 
Royal 8vo, pp. 280, price 1s.; cloth, gilt lettered, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS of 


Dedicated by permission to Field-Marshal His Royal 
Seltee, K.G., Commander-in-Chief, 


Royal 8vo, pp. 112, price 1s.; cloth, gilt lettered, with Portrait, 2s. 


(5.) THE DRAMA as an ELEMENT of EDUCA- 
TION: a Lecture delivered_at Westminster in 1882. Dedicated by 
permission to Henry Irving, Esq. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 222, Vols. I. and II., price 2s. 6d. each. 


(6.) THE RECORDS of the OXFORD and CAM- 
BRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

| W. 38. R. Norcott, K-C.B 
Giving the Complete Returns ot every Schoo] in the United Kingdom 
from 1858 to 1873, simply and accurately Classified. 


Dedicated to General Sir 
, ex-Lieut.-Gov. of the Island of Jersey. 


Letter from the Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P., Vice-President of the Council on Education. 


i , “ Privy COUNCIL OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 8.W., March 17th, 1884. 
“ Srr,—Mr. Mundella desires me to say that he is much obliged to you for your letter and for the copies of your Educational Works which you have been so good as 


tosend him. He wishes me to add that he is well aware of the value of the volumes, and that they are much appr 
“To Capt. F. 8. DUMARESQ DE CARTERET-Bisson, Beaconsfield Club, Pall-mall, 8.W.” 


eciated in this office. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


“H. 8. BRYANT. 


Letter from EARL CAIRNS, late Lord High Chancellor of England, P.C., K.B., D.C.L., LL.D., and 


Chancellor of Dublin University. 


**5, CROMWELL HovsgEs, 8.W. 


“DEAR Sir,—I am much obliged to you for the handsome copy of your book on Schools and Colleges, which you have been kind enough to send me. 
“T had previous. 


* You have had 
work to be done. 


provided myself with the book in the ordinary way, and am therefore able to express at once the very favourable opinion I have formed of it. 
e advantage of discovering a space in the field of literature which was absolutely unoccupied, and where there was much occasion for some good 


“ You appear to have brought together a great mass of information of the utmost value, and to have analysed and arranged it in a manner which cannot fail to be of 


the greatest service to those who are interested, either practically or theoretically, in the intermediate and higher education of th 


“ Captain DE CARTERET-BIsson, Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8.W.” 





e country. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, “ CAIRNS. 


1884 PRESS OPINIONS.—Short extracts from the “TIMES” and other leading Papers on “Our Schools and Colleges.” 


“*Times.”’— This work is far more comprehensive 
in its sphere than its modest title would lead one to 
suppose; the work extends over 1,000 pages, and is re- 
markably free from errors. It will be seen that the 
author uses the word * College’ in the largest and most 
liberal sense of the term, when we add that he includes 
in his work even the ‘College of Arms,’ commonly 
known as Heralds’ College, with its branches in Scot- 
land and Ireland.” 

The ** Graphic,”’ March 29, 1884.— On almost every 
conceivable point connected with teaching Captain D. 
de Carteret-Bisson, in ‘ Our Schools and Colleges,’ gives 
the latest information. Of course there is a complete 
catalogue raisonné of colleges and schools, but there are 
also excursuses on such matters as Deaf and Dumb 

on Continental Education (full of sound ad- 
vice), and (in the Girls’ volume) on such risky matters 
as Dress and A nplishment n his remarks about 
ls’ studies Captain Bisson (Author of ‘The Dumaresq 
hakes: ’) has some very original criticisms of our 
at tist, especially about the character of 
sabella. But, of course, his chief aim has been to pro- 
duce a perfect book of reference, and he has done it. 
He is broad in his interpretation of the phrase public 
schools, and has actually ventured to add twenty-four 
to the original nine. It is interesting to learn that the 
first Negro graduate at Oxford, now practising at the 
Inner Temple, was led to think of coming to England 
for education om studying an early edition of 
Captain Bisson’s work.” 





“Illustrated London News,” March 15, 1884.— 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, in his “ Echoes of the Week,” 

us writes :—‘* The question put, not long ago, b: Mr. 
C. Eyre Pascoe, in a volume of 104 pages, called ‘ Where 
Shall I Educate my Son?’ concersing whiten I said a 
few words, was porsaly answered b; . Pascoe him- 
self by the publication of a long list of public and 
Private schools. But this momentous question has 


now been more exhaustively responded to in two stout 





volumes, making an aggregate of nearly two thousand | 
pages. is prodigious manual of pec ORY > 
* Our Schools and Colleges,’ and is compiled by Captain 
F. 8S. Dumaresq de Carteret-Bisson. One volume is 
devoted to boys’ schools, and another to gir)s’ schools, 
public and private. Captain de Carteret-Bisson’s book 
(which is really a mine of scholastic information) ought 
to be dedicated to the old woman that lived in a shoe.” | 

**St. James’s Gazette,’’ February 28, 1884.—‘“‘ It is 
a most exhaustive and intelligent text-book of the great 
subject of education in England in all its branches; in 
fact, nothing seems omitted; and the introductory 
chapters and explanatory essays interpolated here and 
there are well written and highly useful ; these volumes 
constitute a very significant proof of the progress we | 
have made in late years, and they give an interesting 
exposition of the present state of education throughout 
the kingdom.” 


**Pall Mall Gazette,’’ March 25, 18841.—‘“‘ These 
volumes leave little or nothing to be desired in the way 
ot information.” 

**Land and Water,’’ February 23.—‘* These two 
volumes should find a place on the bookshelves of all 
those who have ‘ given hostages to fortune.’ ”’ 


**Saturday Review,’’? March 15, 1881.—‘* Captain 
de Carteret-Bisson’s well-known work, * Our Schools 
and Colleges,’ has reached an eighth edition, revised and 
much extended, for it now includes a volume on girls’ 
schools.” 


* Scotsman,” February 28, 1884. — “ Royal 
authors are on the increase. We have lately had 
the Queen’s book. Now we have Captain de 
Carteret - Bisson dedicating his work on ‘Our_Col- 
leges and Schools’ to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Albany, with ‘profound feelings of loyal and | 
fraternal esteem.’ There is, no doubt, a royal lavish- | 
ness and a royal luxuriance in Captain Bisson’s volume. | 


| 








| library should be without a copy or two.” 


| collection of minute de 


It deals with the universities of England, Scotland, 


is styled | and Ireland; with colleges of music and theology ; 


with the Heralds’ College or College of Arms ; with 
Military schools, Naval schools, schools of medicine, 


| schools of art, schools of scicnce, endowed schools, and 


proprietary schools; with local examinations, civil 
service examinations, and university and professional 
examinations—with every mortal and immortal thing 
under the name of school, college, society, or examina- 


| tion, which can start an enquiring purchaser or attract 


a confiding advertiser.” 


* Pictorial World,’’ February 28, 1884.—* There is 
no book issued from the press which gives the same 


| amount of valuable information on all educational in- 


stitutions as Captain de Carteret-Bisson’s.” 


** Society,” March 29, 1884.—“ It may be said with all 
truth that’ Captain de Carteret-Bisson has done his 
work admirably.” 


** Globe,” March 5, 1881.— The author has eviden’ 
bestowed great care and labour on _ his work, which 





| the best and most complete of the kind that has come 


under our notice.” 
** Oxford Journal,’’ February 23, 1884.—‘‘ No public 





The ‘*‘ People,” April 13, 1884.—“ Captain de Carteret- 
Bisson’s work is one of the most_valuable books of 
reference ever published in England.” 


“Army and Navy Gazette,’? March 8, 1884,— 
“These stupendous volumes indicate the laborious 
nature of the task which the author has undertaken 
and successfully carried out.” 

The “‘ Literary World,’ March 21, 1884.— “ Enthusi- 
asm of sympathy, and indomitable perseverance in the 

ils, were indispensable, and 
Captain Dumaresq de Carteret-Bisson has manifested 
unmistakably his possession of these qualifications,” 
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+ 7 har 
TPO the COMPASSIONATE.—Help is im- 
plored for a Lady who is dangerously ill ani abrolutely destitute ; 
daughter of a decease.t Colonel in the U.S. Army and Correspondent of the 
leading English Newspapers.—Subscriptions received by Miss AMELIA B, 
EDWARDS, The Larchea, Westbury-ou- rym, Bristol, 





‘UB-EDITOR of LONDON WEEKLY can 
sive Two or Three Days’ ASSISTANCE a-week on another Paper. 


Writes Summuries, Notes, and Lexders, Efficient Translator,—W. G., 
“** Academy ” Office, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C, 





4 al Try i La al nr Lf a 
C* PRIOT ANTIQUITIES.—The Honorary 
Secretary, Cyprus Museum, is instructed to OFFER for SALE 
DUPLICATES of ANC\ENT GLASS, POTTERY, &c., in lots of £10 and £25 
value, packed and delivered to avy Agent at Larnaca,—Museums or indi- 
viduals wishing to f i should i with the HONORARY 
SECRETARY, Cyprus Museum, Cyprus. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Vublishing. ‘ Pub.isters’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 


of Literary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest references, Consultation free.— 1, Paternoster-row, EC. 


[T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder. 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Pocus Gazette, 
the Review, and other bigh-class l'ublicati , call attention to the facilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodica!s, for either, Printing or 
Printing and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Quosu-street, London, W.C. 














Tr UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUB 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, ander tho Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING. MAS 
so netime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History,and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 
Quneas. 
? 

Sr: PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for filling up about SIX VACANCIES on the Foundation will 
be held on the 297TH APRIL.—For information apply to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C.; or to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, E.C. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 

SCIENCE of the value of £100 and £60 are AWARDED annually in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Rmbankment, 8.E,.—For particulars apply to G. RENDLE, Med'cal 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean, 


B ELGRAVE HOUSE, CLEVEDON, 
SOMERSET. 
MRS. LAVINGTON'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The ENSUING TERM will (D.V.) commence on SATURDAY, Arnit 26TH. 








GCHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, 


BUCKINGH AMSILIRE, 


A Church of England School for one hundred Son: Jlergymen 
and Navy Men, and the like. Spact ena, Sone 
Thirty _ Fr anoum ; Entrance-fee, five guineas. 
R TE commences MAY 8TH. 
8. B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


SUMM. 





iPHYSIOLOGICAL 


MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” “Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics, 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
GB Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 

PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, 
Giving Opinions of Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR 
and others. 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
te (Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1584. 
LECTURE Hour, 3 O'CLOCK P.M. 

WARD E, KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S., and Professor ARTHUR GAMGEE, 
uD, ieS.— SEVEN LECTURES on * THE ANATOMY and PHYSI- 
OLOGY of NERVE and MUSCLE.” Dr. KLEIN,K—TWO LECTURES on 
“THE ANATOMY of NEKVE and MUSCLE”: on TUESDAYS, APRIL 
22 and 29. Professor GAMGEE.—FIVE LECTURES on “THE PHYSI- 
OLOGY of NERVE and MUSCLE”: on TUESDAYS, MAY 6 to JUNE 3. 
One Guinea the Course, = 

Professor DEWAR, M.A., F.R.S.. M.R.1.—SEVEN LECTURES on 
“ FLAME and OXIDATION”; on THURSDAYS, APRIL 24 to JUNE 5. 
One Guinea, ini 

HODDER M. WESTROPP, Esq.—THREE LECTURES on EN 
DISCOVERIES in ROMAN "ARCHAEOLOGY—L, TUE COLOSSEUM ; 
Il., THE FORUM; HL, THE PALATINE HILL”: on SATURDAYS, 
APRIL 26 to MAY 10. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.5., Pres. G.S.—FOUR LECTURE + 
on “THE BEARING of MICROSCOPICAL RESEARCH upon SOME LAKGE 
GEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS” ; on SATURDAYS, MAY 17 to JUNE 7. Huif- 
a-Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, Two 
Guineas. Tickets issued daily. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, avail- 
able for any Lecture, for Hylf-a-Guinea, 

FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 25TH, at 8 P.M., Mr. WALTER BESANT on 
“THE ART of FICTION,” at 9 P.M. 


ANCIENT and MODERN CHARITY. 


A COURSE of LECTURES in connexion with the METROPOLITAN 
ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SEKVANTS, viewing Charity 
in specia! connexion with the Relations of the Household, will be de'ivered 
at KEN-INGTON TOWN HALL (LARGE KOM), at 4 P.M. on the fol- 
lowing dats, and by the under-mentioncd Lecturcrs : 

April 24, Thursday “ Buddhist Charity” . Professor Max Mii‘ler, M.A. 
May Me 4 cau’. ** Hebrew Charity” . . Claude Montefiore, Esq., B.A. 
May 9, Friday . “Arab Charity” . . . Reginald Stuart Poole, LI.D, 
May 23, Friday. . * Italian (Middle Ages) Charity” Rev. J. Conzreve, M.A. 
May 30, Friday. . “* Modern English Charity ” . Mrs. 8, A. Barneit. #8 

Tickets, £1 1s, the Course, or 53, the Single Lecture, to be obtained from 
Rev. Brooke {Lambert, The Vicarage, Greenwich, 8.E. ; Miss lonkin, 
42, Church-street, Kensington, W. ; or from Mr, Thomas Wade, 25, H gh- 
street, Kensington, W. 

Tea and Coffee will be obtainable after the Lecture, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


BARLOW LECTURES. 
Professor FARINELLI will give TWELVE LECTURES on DANTE’S 
*“*DIVINA COMMEDIA,” comeeneing MAY 2nd, The Lectures wiil be 
given (in Italian) on TUESDAY ond FRIDAY, at 3 P.M, and will be open 
0 the public without payment or tickets. 
TALFOURD ELy, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


SCHOOL, 


The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 29. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
COMPETED FOR early iv JULY. Prospectuses and particulars may be 
obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 

TALFOORD FLY, M.A., Secretary. _ 








PHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


248, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 


Se 


qurs HOSPITAL. 


The SUMMER SESSION commences on THURSDAY, May Isr. 


The Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, 
wards for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other special departments. 

Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the 
xaminations of the Uni ity of London, and of other Examining Boards 

APPOINTMENTS. — The House-Surgeons and House-Physicians, the 
Obstetric Resid » Clinical A and Dressers are selected from the 
Students according to merit and without payment, There are also a large 
number of Junior be ae yay es every part of the Hospital Practice being 
sy ly ploy or i 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS —Open Scholarship of 125 guineas, in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Scholarship of 
125 guineas, in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

PRIZES, &c.—Six Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to £50 cach 
for general proficiency ia Medical Study ; the Treasurer’s Gold Medal in 
Medicine ; the Treasurer’s Gold Medal in Surgery ; the Gurney Hoare Prize 
of £25, for Clinical Study ; the Beaney Prize of 30 guineas, for Pathology ; 
the Sands Cox Scholarship of £15 per annum for three years, for Physiology; 
the Joseph Hoare Prizes of £25 and £10; the Michael Harris Prize of £10, 
for Anatomy ; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £10, for Ophthalm »scopy ; the 
Burdett Prize, for Hygiene, value £10 ; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £15, 
for Nervous Diseases. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR, 

Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E., March, 1834, 


CORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 





= 














FOURTEENTH 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURs, 
aND 


INAUGURATION of the EXTENSION of the WALKER ART GALLERY. 

REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBITIONS by the following ART SOCIETIES 
—viz., 

‘Lhe Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 

The Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 

The Directors of the Grosvenor Gallery, 

The Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours, 

The Society of Painter Etchers, 

The Dudley Gallery Art Society, and 

The Liverpool Academy of Arts (who have on this occasion had separate 
Galleries placed at their dis 

Three of the finest Galleries are reserved for Artists who have no official 
connexion with the above Societies. 

The EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER !8T. 

The Dates for Receiving Pictures—which must be delivered at the 
Walker Art Gallery unpacked—are from MONDAY, JULY 2isT, to 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9TH, both inclusive, 

London Agents—M. & M. FLEMING, 4, Pall-mall-place. 


CHARLES DYALL, Curator Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


Roxvat ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The CURATORSHIP of the PAINTING SCHOOL is now VACANT. Hours 
of attendance, 9A.M.to4P.M, Salary, £330 a-year. Professional Artists 
(Painters) only are eligible, Applications, stating age &c., and Testimo- 
nials, together with not more than two specimens o: the applicant’s work, 
recently executed, neither of which is to exceed 4 ft, 2 in. by 3ft. 4in., to be 
seut to the SECRETARY, Royal Academy, Burlington House, between 
TUESDAY, May 6TH, and THURSDAY, MAY 8TH, both days inclusive. 


FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


Rovar SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 











The HUNDRED and FIRST EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
APRIL 25TH.—5, PALL MALL EAST. = ay prep D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


q{RENCH GALLERY, 120, Part Mati.— 
Ths THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
AKTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Adinission, Is, 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
OF THE 
LaTtE DR. COURT, 
Comprising a unique COLLECTION of WORKS relating to AMERICAN 
TRAVEL and HISTORY. 
SALE AT PARIS, 


At the HOTEL DROUOT, Room No. 3, on THURSDAY, 8TH, FRIDAY, 9TH 
and SATURDAY, 10TH MAY, 1884, 


Auctioneer, Mr. PAUL CHEVALLIER, 10, Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris, 
assisted by Mr, CHARLES LECLERC, Librarian, 5, Quai Malaquais, Paris. 


To be viewed on Wednesday, 7th May, from 2 to 5 o’clock. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Gen. viii. 5, Price 3s, 6d, 
London: REMINGTON & Co.. 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 











The MIDSUMMER TERM commences 22ND APRIL. Scholarships of £30 
a-year awardd annually, Prospectuses on application. 
Wm. Moore, B.A. Lond,, Head-Master and Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
LADIES), 8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


EASTER TERM will begin on THUKSDAY, APRit 24. 
LB. SHADWELL, Hon. Sce, 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE (for LADIES) 
43 and 45, MARLEY STREETr, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853, 


The EASTER TERM will begin for the HIGHER COURSE of LECTURES 
and the FOUR YEARS’ COURSE on MONDAY, APRIL 28TH, 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for the FUURK YEARS’ COURSE will 
be on FRIDAY, APRIL 25TH. 

The TERM for the SCHOOL (for Girls under 14) will begin on THURS- 
DAY, APRIL 24TH. The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be on 
WEDNESDAY, the 23RD, 

Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the SECRETARY. The 
Lady-Kesident will! be at the College on the 22nd. 


(SAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable fur Three Years, given. one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G,, one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E, B, Fester, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1834, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between 16 avd 17, a degree may be taken 











at 19, 

The College charges for Ledging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 





ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies 
of the Leading Books of the past Thirty Years have 
bcen placed in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY on the Day of Publication. 

Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 





281, Recent Sr., anp 2, Kine Sr., CHEAPSIDE. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “PERICLES BRUM; OR, THE LAST 
OF THE DE VERES.” 


Now ready, price 1s., paper covers, sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth 
imp; postage, 3d. 


ALTER EGO. 


By AUSTEN PEMBER. 


“You lie! under a mistake. ”— SHELLEY. 
London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, 14 and 15, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, and 35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 








SHORTHAND FOR EVERYBODY. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


A simple and legible stenographic running hand with joined vowels, 
=e anybody may iearn in a few hours with no other aid than the book 
affords, 

second Edition, with Course of Lessons and Key for Self-Instruction, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 

London: SIMPKIN. MARSHALL. & Co. 


Ready this day, in super-royal 8vo, upwards s —y pp., with 230 Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
price 3s. 


BRITISH MINING: 


A Treatise on the History, Discovery, Practical Development, and Future Prospects 


METALLIFEROUS MINES» in the UNITED KINGDOM. 
By ROBERT HUNT, F.B.8., 


The a_i of the Mining Records; formerly Secretary of the Royal Cornwall Pol 
re < ytechnic Soci » 
of Experimental Science i in the Royal School of Mines ; Editor of “ Ure’s Dictionary of yr 4f weviaioce 
Manufactures, and Mines,” &c., &e., &e. 
“A sound, business-like collection of interesting facts. The amount of information w 
brought together is enormous. The volume appears likely to convey more 
any work hitherto published.”—Mining Journal, April 12, 1884. 


hich Mr. Hunt has 
instruction upon the subject than 





In 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; by post, 8a, 
PRINCIPLES of the COMMONWEALTH : 
a Treatise. By EDMUND LAWRENCE, 
London ;: W. RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 4d. 


ETER and PAUL. By H. Gnrarroy. 


A Racy Political Satire in connexion with the Two Great Ques- 
tious, the Housing ofthe Poor and the Franchise. 


London ; WYMAN & SONS, 74-7 6, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Just published, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


N EARNEST REMONSTRANCE against 


the RECITAL of the ATHANASIAN CREED in our CHURCHES. 
By A MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


London : W. RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, W. 





ready, price 5: 


IFE through “the LOTOS: a Romance in 


“ Poetry. By RICHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 
Fall ood bastern glow and mystery. + Descriptions very oe. 
. . Wealth of imagery, . . . Neatly constructed story. 
Fine verbal me!o: ly.”— Liverpool Mercury. 
** Some sonorous and stately lines, + « Evidences of great cleverness 
or downmight genius.”’— Bookseller, brokeshire Herald 
“ Remarkable power of expression and great skill in versificition.”—Pem- 
“ The author has a copious flow of weil-drilled words aud new ideas.” 
Warrington Guardian. 
London : JAMES CORNISH & Sons, 297, ). High He Holborn, 


Lo°xyvon LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. — Kight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, ksq., Lord Tennyson. 


TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 





This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-f-e, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Keading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s, ; t» Members, | 2s, 
Supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applica- 


tion, _ ROBERT ERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Ist. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd, — on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 
uired. 
3rd. For } Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Empl y the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the rae A Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited ly Brassey’s “‘ Tahiti;” Professor 
Gardner’s ** The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall’ 7 
“ Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s “Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s ** Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;” “Samuel Palmer: a 
Memoir.”’ 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘‘ This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype re eproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library), 


AUTOTYPE COMPAN Y, 


‘TURNER'S -LIBER STUDIORUM 


Lonpox: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Srartonens’ Hart Covrr, E.C. 
THE NEW NOVEL] HOPE ‘STANFORD. (THE NEW NOVEL. 
NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A 


In 3 vols. 


DOWN the WAY 
By HOPE STANFORD. 


‘* Where is thy hand to lead me down the way ?”’ 


London: J. & R. Maxwe xt, Milton House, Shoe-lane, and 35, 


St. Bride-street. 
THE NEW NOVEL.! (THE NEW NOVEL. 


“M. Janet is is at home in the literature of science and | Just-published, price 3s. 6d., printed on Dutch hand- 
philosophy, and has that faculty of felicitous expre ssion made paper, 
which makes French books of the highest class such EPIGRAMS 


delightful reading.” —Spectator. . A 
Just published, in demy svo, price 10s. 6d. 

ART, LIFE, AND NATURE. 

By WILLIAM WATSON. 


At all Circulating Libraries. 


THE THEORY OF MORALS. 
By PAUL JANET, | 
Member of the Institute, Paris. 
Translated from the Latest French Edition. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In demy 8vo, SECOND EDITION, price 12s. 
FINAL CAUSES. 


Translated from the Latest French Edition. 
‘ By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 


HERZOG’S Crown 8vo0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 

“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant,” 

B 5S: L nd AL Sercierdai nd 6 fee ts om Sadia 3 aman, BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15. Paternos'er-row. 

“ i “4 F > i. as 

the ological literature, in which for a long time it wil! 
have no rival.” —Professor Hope, Princeton. HE EARLY ANCESTORS of | the 
Now complete, in 3 vols., imp. 8vo, price 24s. each. PRINCE of WALES, of the HOUSE of WETTIN: an Historical 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OR DICTIONARY OF wa" T. TAYLOR, Vhysician to the Norfolk and 

BIBLICAL, HISTORIC AL, DOCT RIN AL, AN D WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY and 20, Frederick-stree:, Edinburgh. 
Based on the “Real Encyclopidie” of HERzoG, PLITT, 


Liverpool: GILBERT G. WALMSLEY, 50, Lord-street ; 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster-row. 
A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 

VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Coptous Examples and Comparative Tables, 


Just publisLed, 8vo, cloth, price 54, 


No. XXXV. Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
and Hauck. THE 


Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


<BURGH: T. } rc ri RIL, 1884, 
EpinpurGu: T. & T CLARK; For APRIL, 1884 











1, THE TE DEUM. 
__Lonpon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & OC ), 2. PARISH CLERKS. 
Strongly bound, 100 Plates, pp. 536, price 3. ROSMINI’S FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY CHURCH, 

OW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE 4, ALMS and OBLATIONS. 

By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. A Manual of Microscopical Manipu- 5, ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 

lation fromm the very er amg to the use of the highest powers, 6. TRANS-JORDANIC PALESTINE, 
caw Sa. 7. CONVENT EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
8, CHRISTIANITY in EGYPT. 


W ORKS EXPOSING the F ALLACIES of 


MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. By LioneL & BEALE, F RS, PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT in AMERICA. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, 10s. 6d.—ON LIFE and on VITAL 10, CARDINAL BOURCHIER, 
ACTION, | 5s.~THE MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d.—THE * MACHINERY . THE CONVOCATION COMMITTEE on FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
of LIFE.” 2s.—LIFE THEORIES and KELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. | SHORT XOTICES. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL | 





- 





Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and d with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORU BROOKE, M.A. Pabiishe 
ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 

The Story of Europa. Farmyard, with Cock. 

Bridge in Middle Disianee The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 

Roman, with Cymbals Greenwich Hospital. 

Hindoo Ablutions. Interior of a Church, 


Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh. 
irce of the Arveron. Calais Harbour. 
Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Hizpah. 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gathercrs, 


Inverary Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 
yard and Horses. Morpeth, 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, - the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold _~ yo 
THe AUTOTYeE Comp. 
Publishers { TENRY BOTHERAY & Cos London und Manchester. 





“i London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street-square, 
econd Edition, price 5s, 


LIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and | THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


Treatment, By, tegnas 8. pees. FBS. Fageicien. | No. 32), is Just Published, 
aan ndon - CONTENTS, 





NEW BOOK ON THE RIVER PLATE. I, MEMOIRS of LORD LYNDHURST. 
Now ready, with a =. ont ete Tilustrations, crown 8vo, Il. STEPHEN’S HISTORY of the CRIMINAL LAW. 
7a. > Thal . 
Ill, THE CHRONICLE of JAMES I. of ARAGON, 
) + 
CROSS the P. ‘AME AS “and the ANDES: IV. GREEN’S CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 
being an Account of an Exploring and Surveying Expedition V. THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 
across the Continent of South Amgzica; with an Appendix containing m ame 
Articies upon the Peaks and Passes 6f the Andes ; the Argentine Republic, VI. HETH and MOAB. 
its Geographic»! Position and Extent; Indian Frontiers and Invasious ; VIL THE UNITY of NATURE, By the DUKE 0 ARGYLL, 
Colonies aud Railways. The i: formation brought down to the most VIII. SAYCE’S HERODOTUS. 
recent dates. Ky KOBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., Professor of Civil Engineer- > re ~ d 
ing in the University of Dublin. IX. THE COMING REFORM. EGYPT. 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. London: Low@MaNs & Co, ; Edinburgh ; A. & C. BLACK, 
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SOME STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-sixth Edition. With Plans. crown 
8vo, 6s. 


ae 2. LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, 





TURNING POINTS in LIFE. By the 
Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, Author of *‘ Christ 
—_— Days.” A New Edition. In 1 vol., crown 

vO, 6s. 
“A rich treasury of thought.” —Christian Union. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand, 
Mackintosh, Cobbett, Canning, Peel. By the Jate 
LORD DALLING and BULWER, G.C.B. Fifth 
and Enlarged Edition. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of LORD WOISELEY. By 
CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, (late)_ Indian 
Navy. F.R.G.S. A New and _ Extended Edition, 
brought down to date. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
of Woolbeding, Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The oe Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M. MIGNET, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. With Two Portraits. 6s. 


“The standard authority on the subject.” 
Daily News. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. In crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, 6s, 

“An admirable narrative, far more candid than any 
from an English pen.”—Times. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gains- 


borough, Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, Cotman, Turner 
in “ Liber Studiorum’’), Peter de Wint. George 
ason, Frederick Walker. By FREDERIC 
WEDMORE. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The SECOND SERIES, containing Romney, Con- 
stable, David Cox, George Cruikshank, éryon, 
Burne-Jones, and Albert Moore. In 1 vol., large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“Those who have read them will read them again, 

for they are the work of one of the most thoughtful and 
conscientious of contemporary critics.” —Globe. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. . AMEDEE GUILLE- 
MIN. Edited by J. ORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.A.S. An Entirely New and Revised Edition 
embodying all the latest Discoveries in Astronomical 
Science. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. The Popular Edition. 
With Illustrations. In 4 vols., small crown 8vo, 14s. 
Each vol. can be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS: being Brief 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, 
Rossini. Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By FREDERICK CROWEST. 3s. 6d. 





WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS. 
with Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke and 
Chatham. With Portraits. 6s. 


Crown 8yo, 





Ricuarp Bentiey & Sox, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Translated by Various Oriental Scholars, and 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Vol. XV.—THE UPANISHADS. Translated 
by F. MAX MULLER. Part II., The Katha- 
upanishad, e Mundaka-upanishad, The Tait- 
tiriyaka-upanishad, The Brihadiranyaka-upani- 
shad, The Svetasvatara- upanishad, e Prasia- 
upanishad, and The Maitrayana-Brahmana-upani- 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXI.—-THE SADDHARMA PUWDA- 
RIKA;; or, the Lotus of the True Law. Translated 
by H. KERN. 

The following Volumes are in the press :— 
Vol. XX.—VINAYA TEXTS. Translated 


from the Pali by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS and HER- 
oe | eee Part ITI., Tne Kullavagga, 





Vol. XXII.—THE AKARANGA- SUTRA. 
Translated by H. JACOBI. 


Vol. XXIV.—PAHLAVI TEXTS. Trans- 
lated by E. W. WEST. Part III., Dina-i Mainég-i 
<hirad, Shikand-gu-mini, and Sad-dar. 


Part I. (A—ANT), pp. xvi—352, price 12s, 6d. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on 


Historical Principles: founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the_Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society ; with the assistance 
of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


LOTZE’S LOGIC, in Three Books: of 
Thought, of Investigation, and of Knowledge. 
English Translation. Edited by B. BOSANQUET, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
LOTZE'S METAPHYSIC, in Three Books: 


Ontology, Cosmology, and Pay sholony: English 
Translation. Edited by B. BOSANQUET!I, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. Edited, 
with English Notes, Introductions, &c., by W. W. 
MERRY, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

THE CLOUDS. Second Edition. 2s. 
THE ACHARNIANS. 2s. 
THE FROGS. 2s. - (Just published. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDI- 
CULES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
ANDREW LANG, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BEAUMARCHAIS’ LE BARBIER de 
SEVILLE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Vol. I., extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


LVELOQUENCE de la CHAIRE et de la 
TRIBUNE FRANCAISES. Edited by PAUL 
BLOUET, B.A. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Ciarenpon Press 
WAREHOUSE. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, price 2s. 6d. 


THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 
Considered in Relation to its History, Morality, and 
Expediency, and its Influence on Christian Missions. 
By J. SPENCER HILL, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Being the Essay which 
obtained the Maitland Prize of the Universit; 
1882. With Prefatory Note by the Right Hon 
Justice FRY. 


Shortly, crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH SPARE MOMENTS in JUNIOR 
and SENIOR CLASSES. ox J. F. P. MASSE, 
Author of “ A Grammar of Colloquial French.” It 
will comprise (1) a Collection of 300 Short Passages 
for Unseen slation from French Authors, pro- 
gressively arranged; (2) 1,000 Idiomatic Expres- 
sions, with their Equivalents in French ; (3) Ortho- 
graphic Changes, accordance with the latest 
edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 


Lonpoy: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION WORK. 
NOW READY. 


THE ART of CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY: 
a Popular Treatise. Illustrated with Forty-four 
Plates, showing Se te Impressions of all the 
Stones eeptares, on all the gressive Prin S 
in Combination, from _ the First Colour to the 
Finished Picture. By G. A. AUDSLEY,. 

Price Four GUINEAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 
Ready at the end of this month. 
MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR 


THOMAS UPMORE, Bart., M.P., formerly known 
as ‘Tommy Upmore.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER 
LATIN. By G. CURZON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Early in May, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


HENRY IRVINGS IMPRESSIONS of 
AMERICA. Narrated in a Series of Sketches, 
Chronicles, and Conversations. By JOSEPH 
HATTON. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDY 
AND STIMULANTS.” 
TEA and TEA DRINKING. 
READE. 


By Arthur 


(In the press. 


NOW READY, CHEAP EDITIONS OF TWO OF 
MR. HARDY’S BEST NOVELS. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By Thomas 
HARDY. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By 
THOMAS HARDY. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Forming the Two New Volumes of Low's Series of 
“ Standard Novels.” 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each (except 
where otherwise stated). 

By R. D. BLACKMORE: Lorna Doone. (Illustrated 
Edition, 31s. 6d. and 35s,)—Alice Lorraine.—Cradock Nowell.—Clari 
Vaughan,—Cripps the Currier—Erema ; or, My Father's Sin.—Mary 
Anerley.—Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 

By WILLIAM BLACK: Three Feathers.—A Daughter 
¢ = -Kilmeny.—In Silk Attire —Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart.— 

By THOMAS HARDY: The Trumpet-Major.—Far 
from — Crowd.—The Hand of Eth lberta.—Laodicean.—Two 
ona . 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD: Mary Marston.—Guild 
Court.—The Vicar’s Daughter.—Adela Cathcart.—Stephenu Archer, aud 
other Tales.—Orts.—Weighed and Wanting 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL: Wicck of the “Grosve- 
nor.”—John Holdsworth (Chief Mate)— Sailor’s Sweetheart.—The 
“Lady Maud,.”—Little Loo,—A Sea Que » 


By JOSEPH HATTON: Three Recruits and the Girls 
They Left Behind Them. 

By VICTOR HUGO: Ninety-three.—History of a 
Crime : the Story ot the Coup d’Etat. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON: Anne: a ° 
Novel. (Second Edition now ready.)—For the Major. (Illustrated, 
uniform with the above, price 5s.) 


By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ 
the Kye,” ** Cherry Kipe,” &c.: My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE: My Wife and I.— 


Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives. —Old Town Fo'k. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY: A Golden Sorrow.—Out of 
u 


By LEWIS WALLACE: Ben Hur: a Tale of the 


By Mrs. MACQUOID: Elinor Dryden.—Diane. 
By Miss COLERIDGE: An English Squire. 


By_the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A.: A Story of the 
Dragunades. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Work: a Story of Ex- 
perience, 


By the AUTHORof “ONE ONLY,” “CONSTANTIA,” 
&c,: A French Heiress in Her Own Chateau, Six I! ustrations. 


DIABETES, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA. A New 
Series of Elaborate Diet Tablets. By Dr PHILPOT. 
1s. each, folded in cloth covers; by post, 1s. 14d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

DIABETES: its Cause, Symptoms, Treat- 
—, —_ Dietary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; post- 

ree, 5s. 3d. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searte, & Rivineton, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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No. 624, New Series. 

Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rgected 
manuscript. , 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PusLisHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


The Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson. 
By P. O. Hutchinson. (Sampson Low.) 


Tats book is necessarily, from its material, 
one of considerable historical value. Thomas 
Hutchinson was engaged in the public service 
of Massachusetts as early as 1741; he became 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1758, and Governor 
in 1770. He was not—like so many of the 
colonial Governors whose mal-administration 
hastened, if it did not bring about, separation 
—a mere English official. He was the de- 
scendant of an old Massachusetts family, and 
had been elected as a representative of Boston 
in the Colonial Legislature. He was a man 
of learning, the author of a History of 
Massachusetts which has never been super- 
seded—a work of considerable research and 
of singular sobriety and moderation of tone. 
The opinions and experiences of such a man 
during the stirring years which preceded the 
Declaration of Independence, recorded, too, at 
the time while the whole issue was uncertain, 
cannot but be a most valuable illustration of 
contemporary opinion. 

In 1774 Boston was placed under the control 
of a military governor, Gen. Gage. Hutchin- 
son was thus superseded by what was supposed 
to be a temporary arrangement. That well- 
known incident, the publication of his letters 
written in confidence to friends in England, 
and expressing views which most Americans 
in the present day would be content to call 
narrow and unpopular, had made Hutchinson 
nearly the best-hated man in New England. 
The circumstances of that publication, for 
which Franklin was responsible, are fully 
discussed by the editor of this work. Those 
who know anything of Franklin can hardly 
be surprised that in a matter of public interest 
he should have held private rights and con- 
ventional considerations of honour very cheap. 
The mythical Franklin is a blameless and 
austere philosopher; such was the Franklin 
whom the Rousseau-ridden society of Paris 
welcomed as a representative of republican 
simplicity. The real Franklin was a shrewd 
man of the world, full of benevolence and 
public spirit, very egotistical, somewhat 
cynical, and somewhat lax in his private life. 
The storm which he succeeded in raising 
had the effect of driving, or, at least, of help- 
ing to drive, Hutchinson from Massachusctts, 
never to return. The diary begins on the 
day he sailed. That portion of it which is 
now published covers the years 1774 and 
1775, during which time Hutchinson was in 
constant communication with public men in 
England. Hutchinson had but little turn 
for dramatic narration. But, if his accounts 
lose in vivacity, the loss is more than compen- 
sated for by their gain in trustworthiness. 

€ may be sure that there is no touch of 





dramatic exaggeration in his account of a 
two hours’ interview with the King. The 
report of it shows that even Peter Pindar 
could not exaggerate the King’s boundless 
capacity for questioning. It shows, too, how 
astoundingly minute was the King’s know- 
ledge of details, and of the names and char- 
acters of comparatively insignificant officials. 
To the diary there is prefixed a not very 
interesting fragment of autobiography, written 
in a style of characteristic sobriety and dry- 
ness. 

No great praise can be awarded to the 
manner in which the editor, Thomas Hutchin- 
son’s great-grandson, has given his ancestor’s 
work to the world. Biographical notes 
explaining clearly and shortly who the 
personages were that come before us would 
have been of great value. Mr. Hutchinson 
might have found an almost faultless model 
for such editorial work in what Mr. 
Savage has done for a Governor of Massa- 
chusetts of a very different stamp—John 
Winthrop. Unfortunately, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
inclinations lie rather in the direction of 
autobiography. He treats us to various 
minute experiences in his own career. We 
may read how he lay on the beach at Boston 
and ate a pineapple, and how much he paid 
for the said pineapple; how he went a-tour- 
ing and sold a rifle to a barber; how he cut 
a stick on Goat Island; how he went on 
board a steamer, leaving the said stick, and 
was minded to swim back, but thought better 
of it; by which time his readers will prob- 
ably, like Cowper’s ‘‘peevish hearer,” ‘‘almost 
wish he had.” Mr. Hutchinson, however, 
does not confine himself to incident. He 
annotates his ancestor’s diary with comments 
such as this :-— 


‘‘Thus do men argue according to their pre- 
dilections. The art of arguing is the art of 
mystification. . . . Sometimes serious disputes 
originate in such small beginnings that it is 
hard to fix the exact point at which they took 
their rise. . . . So easy is it for party malevo- 
lence to twist the most harmless actions into 
evil where men are bad enough to do it.” 


Occasionally Mr. Hutchinson leaves the copy- 
book style and soars into higher flights. 
Having quoted the views of an American 
writer, Mr. Frothingham, from whom he 
differs, he ends with the solemn apostrophe, 
‘Oh, the humbug of this world.’ Mr. 
Hutchinson, by way of being loyal to his 
ancestor’s memory, deals with all who took 
the other side as though they were necessarily 
actuated by the lowest motives of greed or 
personal ambition. Of his estimate of men 
one specimen may suffice. Burke is ‘that 
wily talker.”” Asa matter of style Mr. Hut- 
chinson is hardly as impressive as Warren 
Hastings’ advocate, Major Scott, with ‘ that 
reptile Mr. Burke.” 

Happily, the main value of this book is of 
a kind which no editing can much impair. 
Most readers will probably derive from it a 
lesson somewhat at variance with that intended 
by its author or editor. In Thomas Hutchin- 
son we see the loyal and official party at its 
best. No one can read the diary and letters 
and not see that the author was a man of 
integrity, honestly anxious for the good of his 
country, however narrow or erroncous his 
conception of that good may have been. 
American writers have made desperate efforts 





to invest an unromantic chapter of history 
with some picturesque interest. The unlucky 
Hutchinson has been pressed into the service, 
and the sober Boston lawyer has been made 
to masquerade as a sort of Alva or John di 
San Remi. Hawthorne has given us a lurid 
picture of the tyrant on his death-bed, 
“choking with the blood of the Boston 
massacre ’’—the blood, perhaps, of that refrac- 
tory gentleman of colour, Crispus Attucks. 
The publication of this book at least makes 
that view impossible. 

But if Hutchinson’s character for integrity, 
and, in a certain sense, for patriotism, is saved, 
it is at the expense of his character and that 
of his whole party for foresight and for 
ability to interpret the signs of the times. It 
is no exaggeration to say that not a single 
passage shows any conception of the magnitude 
of the change at hand. Two alternative 
results of the struggle appear to Hutchinson 
to be possible. The colonies may make com- 
plete and timely submission and all may be as 
before, or they may be ruined by their per- 
tinacity. In the movement against England 
he can see nothing but the blindness of a mob 
and the self-willed ambition of a few agitators. 
The character of Hutchinson is indeed a good 
illustration of the extent and nature of the 
change which had come over New England. 
In him the enthusiasm of the Puritan had 
vanished, but some of his best and some of his 
least attractive qualities remained. We see the 
same business-like and rather sombre view of 
life, the same conscientious application to 
affairs, the same indifference to the lighter 
aspect of the world. But assuredly Hutchin- 
son would never have left a prosperous home 
in England to free himself from the control of 
the bishops. As a set-off, we may be sure 
that he would never have banished a man for 
being an Anabaptist, nor hanged one for being 
a Quaker. 

If the character of Hutchinson himself 
shows us the American loyalist in his better 
aspect, the letters give us an occasional glimpse 
of him in a very different form. Among the 
letters is one from a certain Peter Oliver, son 
of Chief Justice Oliver of Massachusetts, a 
colleague and friend of Hutchinson, who took 
a leading part on the side of Government. 
Hutchinson himself sometimes dwells on the 
possibility of his own ruin, but such lamen- 
tations are always secondary matters. His 
chief sorrow is not for himself, but for his 
country. Oliver groans over the good times 
when he got quails for ten shillings a dozen, 
while now he must pay five-and-sixpence for 
a fowl and eighteenpence for a pound of pork. 
But one soon forgets the grotesqueness of his 
lamentations in their atrocity. 


‘* All we poor refugees must be made good our 
losses and damage. Hanging people won’t 
pay me for what I have suffered. Nothing 
short of compensated estates will answer; and 
after damages are sufficiently compensated, 
then hang all the Massachusetts rebels by 
dozens if you will.” 


The advice of men like Hutchinson does 
much to exonerate the English Government 
for its errors in the early stages of the dispute. 
But it can serve as no excuse for the per- 
tinacity with which they turned a deaf ear to 
the warnings of Burke and Chatham, and to 
the loyal and temperate remonstrances repeat- 
edly addressed to them by the colonists. 
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' Any discussion of the general question 
between the mother country and the colonies 
would be far beyond the scope of a review. 
Moreover, the present instalment of Hutchin- 
son’s diary comes down only to the end of 
1775, and does not, therefore, go beyond that 
early stage of the dispute where historians, 
be their nation or party what it may, join in 
an almost unanimous condemnation of the 
policy of English Ministers. Mr. Lecky, in 
the third and fourth volumes of his History 
of England, has brought out with great clear- 
ness and force how the struggle gradually 
changed its character—how that which at the 
outset was a legitimate constitutional agitation 
became mixed up with base motives, how 
speculators traded on a depreciated currency, 
and how the rights of America became the 
diplomatic capital of French Ministers. Mr. 
Hutchinson has an easy task in overthrowing 
the views of a thoroughgoing advocate like 
Mr. Bancroft, Doubtless the colonists at 
the outset made admissions as to the con- 
stitutional rights of the mother country 
which were ingonsistent with the contentions 
which they afterwards held. Doubtless 
many of the actions which American writers 
then and since have treated as legitimate 
resistance to tyranny were in reality the 
very causes of those measures which are 
pleaded in excuse of them. But to say this 
is simply to say that the Americans cared less 
for abstract rights than for the spirit in which 
those rights were exercised, and that the 
American Revolution, like all popular move- 
ments, had in it, even at the outset, a large 
alloy of violence and unfairness. It has often 
been urged by writers of a more weighty 
calibre than the editor of this diary that the 
result justified the party who at the outsct 
foresaw that there was no alternative between 
complete resistance and complete surrender. 
To that, two answers may be made. At a 
later stage there may have been no altcraative ; 
but was that due to causes which reasonable 
human foresight could have anticipated? 
Could the Rockingham Ministry when they 
repealed the Stamp Act have foreseen the 
wrong-headed pertinacity of the King and the 
obsequiousness of Lord North? Still more, 
could they have foreseen that most unhappy 
chance which placed power in the hands of 
a Ministry shielded by the name of Chatham, 
but guided in its colonial policy by a reckless 
trifler like Townshend? Again, it must 
never be forgotten that those who supported 
the colonists in their resistance were opposing 
a system of government which could not fail 
to extend its influence to England. It may 
be that if they had foreseen the price which 
would have to be paid they would have 
wavered. It may be that when English 
arms were discredited at Saratoga and York- 
town, when for the victors separation had 
brought bankruptcy and anarchy in its train, 
when the colonial army were ready to mutiny 
in just wrath at the parsimonious ingratitude 
of their countrymen, when England seemed 
to have lost all and America to have gained 
nothing—then it may be that some of those 
whose encouragement had brought about 
resistance may have repented. Would they 
repent now? Would they have wavered if 
the whole future had been disclosed to 


them ? 
J. A. Doyze. 


The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and How 
it Grew. By Emily Pfeiffer. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

Tue whole story (as in part reshaped and 

newly motiyed by Mrs. Pfeiffer) of that lady 

of the house of Argyll whose savage lord in 
vain devised her destruction by leaving her 
exposed upon a rock, and there devoted asa 
sacrifice to the sea, offers rich subject-matter 
for a romantic ballad. It is charged with the 
pity and terror which purify; it has all the 
elements of tragedy save that crowning 
grandeur, a monumental death, of whose ap- 
proaches the air has been heavy with vague 
prescience from the first, and which gathers 
up all that has gone before into the circum- 
ference of its shadow. When persons and 
passions and events are thus seen climbing to 
one bleak height of fate, then is perfect 
tragedy. But none the less that may be 
tragedy which yet has no mortal climax, and 
with tragic material of this latter sort the 
Campbell-Maclean episode abounds. To say, 
however, that Mrs. Pfeiffer has been more 
than partially successful in her manipulation 
of this material is impossible. In some 
portions of the poem, especially in the second 
and fifth parts, the narrative moves with 
nervous vigour and animation ; but elsewhere, 
on the whole, there is hardly enough of grace 
or picturesqueness to help one forget the 
absence of any magic in the diction, and the 
want of a pulse of melody in the too facile 
verse. The ballad has a spacious girdling of 
prose—indeed, the volume contains thrice as 
much prose as verse—and in this portion of 
the book there are some passages which look 
unpleasantly like indirect attempts to fore- 
stall possible criticisms of the poem. Such 
passages are not happily conceived, and cannot 
but be resented somewhat by the reader. A 
monstrous learned pedlar from Ziirich, whose 
fortune it was to form one of a rustic group 
in the kitchen of a Highland farmhouse 
where Mr. Pfeiffer read aloud his wife’s 
newly written poem, is used as a sort of lay- 
figure of a pedantic critic; and the disagree- 
able remarks which he utters from a lofty 
literary standpoint are chronicled with cir- 
cumstance in order to be dismissed, contro- 
verted, or contemned. The effect thus pro- 
duced is slightly ludicrous. This cultivated 
and interesting, but (to the reader) insuffer- 
able bore of an exotic ‘‘ gaberlunzie-man” 
was uneasy in his mind as to the propriety, 
or at least the judiciousness, from a moral 
point of view, of the second part of ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Rock.” The refutation of actual 
and imaginary objections which is forthwith 
entered upon is worse than superfluous, for it 
only serves to call attention to an aspect of 
this portion of the story which none but the 
most prudish or prurient of readers would 
have tripped at. The legend at this par- 
ticular point did certainly require to be 
handled gingerly (for a writer having the 
most irreproachable intentions might easily by 
sheer maladroitness have made it offensive) ; 
and Mrs. Pfeiffer, without being in the least 
timid, has treated a strange and very difficult 
situation with a purity than which nothing 
could be whiter, and with a dramatic force 
which is the artistic salvation of a perilous 
theme. This being so, one cannot but regret 
that she has thought fit to set up a detailed 





defence of her prece lure. 





At this stage the story is alive with a force 
and glow hardly attamed elsewhere; the 
verse, too, as verse, is for once excellent; and 
the description of the bride in her nuptial- 
chamber (if nuptial-chamber it can strictly be 
called, under the singular conditions which 
here form the groundwork of the narrative) 
has considerable beauty :— 
** She cast her garments one by one 
Alone as she stood there ; 
She was to sight no summer flower, 
But a woman deadly fair, 
When forth she drew the golden comb 
And loosed the golden hair 
Which sheathed her body to her knee, 
A ringed and burnished panoply.”’ 
This is none the worse because it reminds us 
of a passage in Keats’s ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes.” 
Indeed, such casual correspondences, when 
free from any shadow of plagiarism, have a 
certain complex interest of their own, as 
tender love-links between poet and poet. 
Thus, in the first part of ‘‘The Lady of the 
Rock,” when the heroine hears her lover 
whispering, and we read 


‘* Here was the voice in all the world, 
For her the only voice,’” 


we are not unwilling to be momentarily trans- 

ported, by suggestion, to the scene in Tenny- 

son where Geraint first hears the voice of 

Enid :— 

‘* So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
‘ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.’ ”’ 


For the most part, this ballad hurries along 
a little too breathlessly; and the want of 
such compacted pictures as secm to exist 
apart, orbed in themselves, and ringed with 
their own imaginative atmosphere, makes the 
task of quotation an almost impossible one. 
Still the poem has no lack of touches which 
would tell, were they not so often nullified by 
the presence or the close vicinity of something 
that is uncouth, or something that is forced. 
But even when unalloyed by inferior matter, 
an effective stroke occurring here and there 
goes little farther towards the building up of 
a coherent work of art than does the pro- 
verbial single swallow to the making of a 
summer. ‘‘The Lady of the Rock,” there- 
fore, cannot be pronounced successful as a 
whole. The metre is often nothing better 
than a jingle; and this is a disaster almost 
sure to happen when any poet other than a 
master-metrist adopts, in a lengthy composi- 
tion, a form which admits the capricious 
combination of iambs and anapaests. There 
are instances—notably in Mr. Swinburnc’s 
works, and pre-eminently in parts of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Cristabel,” whose influence on the 
style and versification of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
‘*Gerard’s Monument” is very apparent— 
where such a combination is managed with 
minute refinement of art; but with rhymers 
in general, when they abandon themselves to 
this sort of liberty, it becomes manifest that 
the several varieties of poctic fect are tread- 
ing upon each other’s hecls in the veriest 
haphazard way. Such astanza as the follow- 
ing—an average specimen of the metrical 
qualities of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s latest poem—is an 
example :— 
‘* Now Maclean in the strength of others is waxed 

So proud that naught avails, 
But the ships that traverse the Sound of Mull 
Must lower their topmost sails, 
When of Duart they come within gunshot,— 





Still the woman who called him lord bent not.’’ 
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Of the inversion in the above stanza’s pen- 
ultimate line I will only say that ‘it harrows 
me with fear and wonder;” the line that 
succeeds, with its final accent upon a word 
ill able to bear such emphasis, is hardly less 
afflicting. I do not quote in order to draw 
attention to these matters, but for the purpose 
of illustrating Mrs. Pfeitfer’s command of her 
metrical resources in general. In such a 
stanza it is obvious that the mere ease and 
convenience of the writer, not any intuitive 
rhythmic law or melodic impulse, determine 
the shape (if shape it may be called that 
shape has none) of the verse—verse which is 
simply crushed flat by that fatal burden, “ the 
weight of too much liberty.” 

The poem, however, is exceeded in attract- 
iveness by its prose environment ; the stone is 
of less interest than its setting. The prose 
part of the volume is announced in but a sub- 
sidiary way on the title-page, and is, of 
course, little more than an adjunct to the 
poem; but beautiful prose is more welcome 
than questionable verse, and Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
prose is beautiful. In it she shows herself 
master, or mistress (which is the right word 
here ?), of a graceful and pellucid style, 
having an air and carriage which are at once 
captivating and dignified, and which are its 
own. Everything in the book which does not 
relate directly to the poem is charming ; and 
happily the greater portion of it has nothing 
to do with the poem at all, but is occupied 
with various delightfully irrelevant details 
of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sojourn at a cottage-farm 
nestling in the shadow of Duart Castle. 
The elderly Miss Macorquodale, excellent 


. soul, and her shy handmaid, the pretty Maisie, 


with the other inmates of the harmonious 
dwelling, down to the ‘‘ Maltese spaniel ’’-—by 
which I should suppose Mrs. Pfeiffer means 
Maltese terrier—live and move before us in 
this narrative with a homely grace which is 
quite idyllic. Gaunt old Duart Castle itself, 
legend-haunted, with the whisper of the sea 
about its walls, had laid a strong spell upon 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s imagination, and she has the 
art of insensibly communicating this influence 
to the reader. Without doubt, also, she has 
been deeply penetrated and possessed, not 
only by the romantic atmosphere of the place, 
but by the spirit of its wild tradition. Never- 
theless, that tradition still awaits the arrival 
of the poct who, with the incalculable and 
seemingly fortuitous felicity of genius, shall 
make it be born again, and to a life more vital 
than that of reality. 

_ “The Lady of the Rock” is divided into 
six parts. They are headed “ Fitte the 
First,” ‘* Fitte the Second,” and so on. 
There is surely something of affectation, not 
without a touch of the grotesque, in this. 

Wittram Watson. 








A RECOVERED DOCUMENT OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 
Avaya trav Addexa "ArocréAwy é« Tod ‘lepoco- 
Avpitixod xepoypadou viv mpatov éxdidopnevy 
- + « td Piroeov Bovewviov pytporoAirov 
Nuxoundetas. ("Ev KwvoravtwovumdAct. ) 


Torre has always been great difficulty in 
settling what the original documents were out 
of which the so-called ‘ apostolical constitu- 
tions” were put together. Of the four 
parts often assigned, Bickell conjectured that 





the seventh book, which largely coincides 
with the first part of the book called ‘‘ The 
Two Ways,” or “The Judgment of Peter,” 
came from some early writing, standing in 
close connexion with the latter part of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. This early writing 
Archbishop Bryennius thinks he has dis- 
covered in the document called ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” which he has 
printed from the Jerusalem MS. of the year 
1056 (now at Constantinople), which contains 
the epistles of Clement and Barnabas in their 
complete Greek form. 

The document itself is based largely on the 
Epistle of Barnabas, partly, perhaps, also on 
the ‘‘ Shepherd” of Hermas (though this is less 
certain), and is essentially the same work as 
that referred to by Eusebius, Athanasius, and 
Nicephorus. The first five chapters are meant 
for the instruction of catechumens ; the rest is 
a ‘Church and House book of the ancient 
Christians,” as Bunsen named it in the second 
volume of his Christianity and Mankind, and 
is equally valuable for what it ordains and for 
what it abstains from ordaining. Some rules 
are laid down; much is left to Christian free- 
dom. Wecan already see “‘the Christian school 
and the Christian congregation, Christian 
worship and Christian life;” but there is 
little that can be used for controversial pur- 
poses, any more than there is in the Cata- 
combs. The simplicity and common-sense of 
the instruction is remarkable. In alms- 
giving we should know to whom we are 
giving, and give through the church officers, 
who know the needs of each. The author 
would have approved of Aristotle’s constant 
formula, ‘always regard the person, the 
time, the amount, the manner,” &c.—a for- 
mula which Clement of Alexandria adopts. 
Now we should say, Do not give to tramps, 


-_but give through the clergy, district visitors, 


scripture readers, relieving officers, and so on. 
Again, men are not pressed beyond their 
strength : 

“Tf thou canst bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect; but if thou canst 
not bear it, do what is in thy power.... In 
the congregation thou shalt confess thy trans- 
gressions, and shalt not come to thy prayers 
with an evil conscience ” (see Ps. xxxv. 18). 

In baptizing, 

‘if thou hast no living [fresh] water, dip into 
other water; and if thou canst not in cold, 
then in warm water; and if thou hast 
neither, pour water thrice on the head in the 
name of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit.” 


At the Thanksgiving (Eucharist) thus thank 
ye: 

‘First for the cup; we thank thee our Father 
for the holy vine of David thy servant which 
thou madest known to us through Jesus thy 
servant [wa:dés]. To thee the glory for ever, And 
for that which is broken; we thank thee our 
Father for the life and knowledge which thou 
madest known to us through Jesus thy servant. 
To thee the glory for ever. As this which is 
broken was scattered upon the mountains and 
became one by being brought together, so let 
thy church be brought together from the utter- 
most parts of the earth into thy kingdom, for 
thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ for ever; ... and after ye are filled, 
thus thank ye; We thank thee, Holy Father, for 
thy holy name which thou didst settle in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and 
immortality which thou madest known to us 
through Jesus thy servant. To thee the glory 





for ever. Thou, Almighty Master, didst create 
all things for thy name, gavest food and drink 
to men for enjoyment that they might thank 
thee, and to us thou didst grant spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life through thy servant. 
Before all things, we thank thee for thy power. 
To thee the glory for ever. Remember, Lord, 
thy church, to deliver it from all evil, and 
perfect it in thy love. . . . But permit ye the 
prophets to give thanks as much as they will. 
. . . And concerning the apostles and prophets 
according to the rule of the Gospel so do. And 
let every apostle coming to you be received as 
the Lord, and he shall not remain a day, but if 
there be need the second day also, but if he 
remain three he is a false prophet. . . . On the 
Lord’s Day gather together, break bread and 
give thanks, and confess your sins that your 
sacrifice may be pure. . . . Elect for yourselves 
bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men 
meek and not covetous, and true and tried, for 
they too mimister to you the ministry of the 
prophets and teachers,” 


Thus teaching is still carried on by men who 
have the gifts of the spirit, and who travel 
about to preach; but the practical work of 
management and of charity is entrusted to 
bishops and deacons, whom cach church elects 
for itself as its settled managers. 

What date and place can we assign to the 
Treatise? The tone is early, especially in 
what concerns the ministry and the Eucharist, 
and baptizing in “living water”—v.e., of 
rivers or springs. The author says we must 
not fast, as the hypocrites (7.e., Jews) do, on 
the second and fifth day of the week, but 
on thie fourth and on the preparation (Friday). 
Again, such references as that to offering the 
first fruits for charity may show that he was 
counected with the early Jewish Christian 
Church. There is still also a strong expecta- 
tion of the Second Advent being near. The 
author does not name himself, or refer the 
book to famous names of prophets or apostles, 
as so many carly apocryphal works do, 
and as the author of the ‘ Apostolical 
Constitutions ” does; his is the simple tone 
of an earnest teacher, ‘‘My son, do thus; 
this is the way of life.” He is not 
aware of much heresy, except the practical 
heresy of covetousness and false desires. He 
does not refer by name to the books of Scrip- 
ture, but seems to allude to several passages 
from St. Matthew and a few from St. Luke 
and St. Paul. He gives the Lord’s Prayer 
more in accordance with the Textus Receptus 
than with the Vatican MS., but reads 6 éy 7@ 
ovpave, omits rHs before yas (as Vat.), reads 
tiv oheAnv, and has at the end only 4 dvvapis 
kai 9 ddga (as also in chap. ix.). He is per- 
haps following some liturgical source rather 
than St. Matthew. But farther on he uses 
Matt. vii. 6: pei SG7€ 7d Gyov tots Kvoi. In one 
place he uses the expression papava6d from 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, and Prof. Wordsworth has sug- 
gested that the book may have been written 
at Corinth or some Greck church. Some 
Pauline church is most probable, which used 
mainly the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the 
date may be some way on in the second 
century (if Hermas used our book, and not 
vice versa). Bryennius puts it between 120 
and 160, and thinks there are some traces of 
Gnosticism and Montanism in it; but the proof 
is of the slightest. The interest of the book 
is great, for it helps us to see how works like 
the ‘‘ Apostolical Constitutions” were gradu- 
ally built up, early writings incorporated, and 
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many things brought up to the date of the 
later compositions. The same has taken place 
still more largely in the Liturgies. 

Bryennius has added an account of all else 
that is contained in the famous MS. of 
Jerusalem, including Chrysostom’s “‘ Synopsis.” 
All Western scholars are deeply grateful to 
him for what he has done, and trust he may 

et be able to increase our stock of sacred 
ore. CHartes W. Boasz. 








Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life. In 
2 vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


WE welcome this addition to the small stock 
of readable books about India. The material 
was more than usually unpromising. The 
hero was an unsuccessful man and a member 
of a peculiar school that is now somewhat out 
of favour. The author, as one learns from 
internal evidence, is his widow ; and, however 
desirable a certain amount of admiration may 
be as qualification for a biographer, one 
would, as a rule, desire more impartiality 
than can be expected from her who singled 
the man out of the multitude of men and 
owned him for forty years. 

Colin Mackenzie was a fine old soldier of 
the Cromwellian type who had strayed into 
this sceptical century of ours, through which 
he wandered homeless, like a sort of Puritanic 
Babe-in-the-Wood; and he passed away in 
October 1881 with the characteristic farewell, 
‘Good-bye, dear; if we do not meet again 
here, we shall meet at head-quarters.” If 
one enquires what it is that makes the story 
of this anachronistic and—to say the whole 
truth—somewhat dull and narrow life so full 
of interest, the answer will hardly refer to 
any charm at the disposal of the narrator. 
She, too, is dull and narrow, and to these 
qualities she adds an occasional bitterness 
which is not likely to make a book generally 
attractive. 

Yet so it is that, after all that the largest 
charity or the most fastidious criticism can 
allege against it, the work remains one that 
may be hurried over once, like the most sen- 
sational romance, yet recurred to and re- 
perused as a work of reference on obscure 
parts of history and a study of human char- 
acter. The nearest approach to it in the one 
aspect is some collection of French Memoirs; 
in the other the closest parallel is such a con- 
ception of an old Indian officer as the ‘‘ Colonel 
Newcome” of Thackeray. Good birth, per- 
sonal health and beauty, and a constant love 
of mankind were Mackenzie’s gifts from 
nature, combined, as his training proceeded, 
with intrepidity and independence. Such a 
man under a bureaucracy was almost sure to 
go wrong. Lacking not only the courtier’s 
glosing tongue, but even ordinary caution and 
worldly wisdom, he was ever ready to sacrifice 
himself, and the world willingly accepted the 
sacrifice. Attached to the staff of Sir W. 
Macnaghten, he was present, but helpless, 
when that ill-fated envoy was assassinated 
by Akbar Khan at Cabul in December 1841. 
During the retreat he was one of three 
hostages—the others being Eldred Pottinger 
and George Lawrence—taken by Akbar as 
security for the fulfilment of Gen. Elphin- 
stone’s ill-starred covenant of retreat. During 
Pollock’s subsequent advance he went twice 
on parole to offer terms on behalf of his 





captors, and twice returned—‘‘a modern 
Regulus,” as Havelock called him—when 
those terms were refused by the resolute 
British leader. 

After the return to India, Mackenzie 
received ‘‘ neither rewards nor thanks,” 
was refused the Cabul medai and its 
accompanying batta (six months’ double pay), 
and was even frustrated in his honour- 
able attempts to obtain adequate recognition 
of the services of his native followers. For 
these and other alleged misdemeanours the 
memory of the late Earl of Ellenborough is 
vehemently assailed by Mrs. Mackenzie; but 
it would be obviously out of place to attempt 
to pronounce a decision here on grave political 
controversies. It must, however, be noted 
that Mackenzie showed more generosity than 
subordination in the conduct with which he 
received thesedisappointments—conduct which 
drew down at the time the censure of the 
Court of Directors, not chargeable generally 
with partiality to Lord Ellenborough. And 
it may yet further be added that censure of 
this sort is no brutum fulmen. In the struggle 
for existence that goes on in any branch of the 
public service, such a record is apt to operate 
permanently against a man’s advancement. 
He got the medal in 1853, on which he 
remarked that “the Hon. Court have com- 
pletely stultified themselves, my claims being 
exactly what they were in ’43.” His money 
claims were partially met by a donation of 
6,000 rupees in 1846. In 1867 he was 
gazetted C.B., after an ineffectual attempt to 
fob him off with the C.S.I. As brigadier at 
Bolaram he was almost cut to pieces by 
mutineers in 1855, but recovered, owing to 
good surgery and his excellent constitution, 
to find himself reprimanded by the Govern- 
ment of India. Driven home to recruit his 
strength after this rude trial, he came out 
again on hearing of the great Mutiny in 1857, 
but failed to get any employment adequate to 
his standing and expectations. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, he was appointed Resi- 
dent at Murshidabad, a post which he held till 
1861, when removed in consequence of in- 
trigues and misunderstandings into which it 
would be tedious to enter. It will be enough 
to observe that the enforced idleness was as 
uncongenial to a simple-hearted fighting man 
as was the atmosphere of clever chicanery by 
which he was surrounded. By the advice of 
Durand and Sir Bartle Frere, Mackenzie 
bowed before the blast, and was recompensed 
for his patience by a well-paid appointment in 
Calcutta which he held for five years. On 
Lord Lawrence becoming Viceroy the appoint- 
ment was abolished, and Mackenzie became a 
‘ doing-duty-wallah.” In this humble capa- 
city the veteran served contentedly, and amid 
general sympathy and respect. He retired in 
1873 and lived a life of usefulness in London 
and Edinburgh, varicd by Continental travel, 
till the peaceful end. 

Such different men as John Stuart Mill 
and Lord Lawrence bore strong testimony to 
the merits of Mackenzie, neither of them 
being his personal friends. The former wrote 
in 1869 :— 


‘*Those who at present dispose of employments 
in India must be very ignorant of your past 
history and actions if they can find nothing 
better to do with you than to keep you in the 
position of an unemployed officer.” 











The latter, at an earlier date, urging Mac- 
kenzie’s claim to a wound-pension on account 
of the Bolaram affair, concluded a strong 
recommendation with these forcible words :— 


“But Col. Mackenzie has established other 
claims upon the consideration of the Govern- 
ment he has served for so many years with 
credit and distinction. His bearing in Afghan- 
istan is remembered now; the example he 
afforded and the high position he maintained 
during those memorable times were of equal 
value. Indeed, throughout a long and distin- 
guished military service, Col. Mackenzie has 
ever been actuated by a high sense of duty to 
the State, and has unswervingly endeavoured to 
perform it.” 


What were the reasons that kept this 
heroic soldier from all the prizes of his pro- 
fession has never been stated, though they 
may be within the resources of conjecture. 
He was never even offered a division, that 
almost natural prize of military merit, real or 
imputed. In addition to the cause at which 
we have hinted, something may have been 
due to the naif and old-fashioned religious 
opinions which, in common with so many 
officers of his time, Mackenzie openly pro- 
fessed. Not only in the decline of life, but 
when in the full vigour of his extraordinary 
manhood, he believed in the most rigorous 
and fatulistic form of Protestant orthodoxy. 
Not a sword could fall on his head, nor a bullet 
find its way to his heart, unless by divine 
permission. When his horse falls ill he sits 
up with the brute all night, and prays for it 
to Him who sees the fall of a sparrow. For 
everyone who is in the least good to him he 
has a Testament in the appropriate language ; 
and impartially presses the plan of salvation 
on ‘‘ Jew, Turk, infidel, and heretic.” And 
he objects to killing Asiatics, not on the 
ordinary grounds of humanitarian horror at 
bloodshed, but because they are sure to go to 
eternal punishment. Such tenacity may have 
hampered his professional rise, but it evidently 
afforded a more than complete consolation. A 
nature more free from egotism, whining, or 
ill-humour it would be hard to find. So true 
is that saying of the ancient prophet, ‘ Thou 
shalt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 








is stayed on Thee.” H. G. Keene. 
Flowers and Flower-Lore. By the Rev 
Hilderic Friend. In 2 vols. (Sonnen- 


schein. ) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY in the book before us shows 
that from a comparatively early period down 
to the present time the fascinating study of 
flowers, their poetry, language, legends, and 
lore, has occupied the attention of many 
writers. Some time ago Mr. Friend returned 
from China, where Oriental flower-lore re- 
ceived a good deal of his attention, and took 
up his residence in Devonshire. In his 
English home, situated in a most charming 
part of the country, he resumed his favourite 
study, and in July 1881 read a paper to the 
Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and Art, entitled 
“Notes on Some Devonshire Plant-Names.” 
A year later he contributed to the Zransactions 
of the same society ‘‘ A Glossary of Devon- 
shire Plant-Names.” In preparing those 


papers he brought together much valuable 
matter for his larger work. The book under 
notice is not a compilation from published 
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works, but mainly made up of information 
collected from the mouths of the rustic popula- 
tion in Kent, Sussex, Devon, Somerset, Oxon, 
Bucks, Northants, and other parts of England. 
Mr. Friend has also gleaned some notes from 
his own collection of books. It appears 
that he first decided to call his work 
‘“‘ Flower-Lore ;” but after it was com- 
pleted he discovered that Messrs. M‘Caw, 
Stevenson, & Orr, of Belfast, had some 
years ago published a volume under that 
title, but without the name of the writer. 
We are in a position to state that it is by a 
daughter of the late Dr. Robert Carruthers, 
editor of the Jnverness Courier, and it is a 
well-written book. 

After a short and chatty Introduction, in 
which the chief modern works on the subject 
are mentioned, Mr. Friend deals with ‘‘ The 
Fairy Garland,” giving much fairy-lore. The 
second chapter he entitles ‘From Pixy 
to Puck,” and next directs attention to 
“The Virgiv’s Bower.” He lingers for a 
time among ‘‘ Bridal Wreaths and Bouquets,” 
and in this chapter are recorded the many 
allusions to flowers connected with marriage 
to be found in the works of Shakspere. 
Some interesting information is given about 
a marriage ceremony in the island of Delos, in 
which flowers, shrubs, and trees were a con- 
spicuous figure. In speaking of a wedding 
witnessed there it is stated :— 


“The inhabitants of the island assembled at 
daybreak crowned with flowers ; flowers were 
strewn in the path of the bride and bride- 
groom; and the house was garlanded with 
them. Singers and dancers appeared, crowned 
with oak, myrtle, and hawthorn blossoms, while 
the bride and bridegroom were crowned with 
poppies. Upon their approach to the temple a 
priest received them at the entrance, and pre- 
sented to each a branch of ivy, as a symbol of 
the tie which was to unite them for ever.” 


We are tempted to make another short 
extract from this chapter. ‘In Tripoli,” 
says the writer, 


“on the celebration of a wedding, the presents 
which are sent are covered with flowers; and 
although it is well known that the plague is 
frequently communicated in this way, yet the 
inhabitants will prefer to run that risk when the 
disease is abroad, to losing the enjoyment which 
the use of flowers produces.” 

The heading of another chapter is ‘‘ Flowers 
and Garlands for Heroes, Saints, and Gods,” 
and it is herein stated that 


‘in former times blue was worn on St. George’s 
Day (April 23rd), whence it happened that the 
harebell, being in blossom, was dedicated to 
that saint. 
‘ On St. George’s Day, when blue is worn, 
The blue Harebells the fields adorn.’ 

On this occasion the churches used to be 
decorated with flowers, as we learn from the 
churchwardens’ account in the History of Read- 
ing. One entry contains, ‘Charges of Saynt 
George. Payd for roses, gyidle, sword and 


dager, iijs iiijd. Payd for settying on the bells 


and roses iiijd.’ ”’ 
Traditions about flowers furnish topics for 
many curious stories. A sheaf of ‘ Pro- 
verbs of Flowers and Plants’ is included, 
embracing many quaint examples of proverb- 
ial lore. Then comes a chapter on “Flowers 
and the Seasons,” followed by a paper on 
The Magic Wand;” and, next, the author 
speaks at length of the ‘Superstitions about 





Flowers,”’ and among the curious beliefs men- 
tioned are some about apple-lore. In the 
West of England it is believed that if the 
sun shines on the apple-trees on Christmas 
Day it is an indication of a good crop in the 
ensuing year. A gloomy Christmas Day, 
with no sun, augurs ill. It is stated that the 
ancient custom of wassailing the apple-trees is 
still observed in some parts of the country. 
Mr. Friend records a performance of this 
ceremony at Wiveliscombe in 1882, and gives 
some interesting details of the usage. Other 
chapters are headed ‘‘ Flowers and Showers,” 
‘‘ Curious Beliefs of Herbalists,” ‘‘ Sprigs and 
Sprays of Heraldry,” ‘Strange Facts about 
Plant-Names,” ‘‘ The Language of Flowers,” 
‘Rustic Flower-Names,” ‘‘ Peculiar Uses of 
Flowers and Plants,” ‘‘ Witches and their 
Flower-Lore,” ‘‘ Flowers and the Dead,” and, 
lastly, ‘‘ Wreaths and Chaplets.”” Numerous 
illustrations are included, and a good Index 
renders the work handy for reference. 

Mr. Friend is a painstaking writer, and his 
book is an excellent example of conscientious 
work. In every respect it isa valuable addition 
to its class of literature, and the author is to 
be congratulated on the result of his well- 
directed labour. Wim Anprews. 








Between Two Oceans; or, Sketches of American 
Travel. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Miss Harpy and her mother crossed the 
Atlantic in company with a very ordinary 
class of people, visited Quebec, Niagara, and 
New York in the usual fashion, stayed for 
some time in Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco, spent a few April days in Colorado, and, 
finally, caught a glimpse of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, and Georgia ; and now 
in a volume of 355 pages, well printed on good 
thick paper, she tells us what she saw, and the 
kind of people with whom she came in contact. 
Though, looking at the question from the 
standpoint of necessity, there was no particular 
reason for adding to the world’s sum of 
wisdom, we are bound to say that, as a rule, 
she writes pleasantly, in excellent taste, and 
with the practised pen of a gentlewoman who 
is evidently not an author for the first time. 
Indeed, if our memory does not deceive us, 
we have seen the name on the title-page of 
more than onenovel. Nobody except a female 
novelist would have spent twenty pages in 
describing a voyage from Liverpool to Quebec ; 
only a woman in the habit of creating 
heroes could discover on the deck of an At- 
lantic liner so many “‘ big, broad-shouldered,”’ 
‘grim and grizzled,” ‘‘ dark and picturesque 
and Spanish-looking” individuals; and it is 
solely in the pages of the lady romancist that 
people ‘‘charge” each other ‘‘solemnly to 
‘ dash down that bow! of beef tea,’ ” or ‘‘ invoke 
the malison of outraged nature.” It is also 
suspicious of Miss Hardy’s calling that she 
quotes so much poetry, and that occasionally, 
as on pp. 178 and 326, she betrays a tendency 
to hint at what might as well be left unhinted at. 
However, these traits of literary character, 
if now and then they lead the writer into need- 
less bits of fine writing, serve to give a vignette- 
like completeness to her pen-pictures, and a 
literary polish which the latest escapades in 
female authorship do not possess. Miss Hardy 
is never vulgar, rarely personal ; and, if some- 





times her judgment is at fault, the kindliness 
of her inferences enable us to forgive her 
verdicts for the sake of that charity which 
covers a multitude of sins. 

The reader will scarcely expect the latest 

American tourist to be burdened with a new 
revelation. She is not an explorer. Theories 
of government, communistic experiments, and 
female suffrage trouble her no more than they 
do Mrs. Hall; and if, in the course of her 
rambles through the Mongol quarter of San 
Francisco, Miss Hardy is led to make a few 
remarks on the Chinese question, the almond- 
eyed Orientals, their virtues and their vices, 
their rights (which are few) and their wrongs 
(which are many), do not occupy much of 
her pleasant pages. Best of all—the Atlantic 
voyage excepted—we are not bored with long 
accounts of journeys from one town to an- 
other, except when there is something very 
particular to see or say. She jumps from 
place to place, noting simply what struck 
her of interest, so that, while there may 
not be much in the book that has not 
been told before, the impressions of a fresh 
mind enable us to obtain a better idea of the 
routes of the New World than if we had to 
depend on the statements of a duller traveller. 
Any visitor’s experiences are only so many 
photographs ; and a photograph, we know, is 
but a fleeting transcript of a scene as it pre- 
sented itself, under what may be very excep- 
tional circumstances, to a single pair of eyes. 
Hence it requires many photographs before 
we can have an average view. San Francisco, 
and the Californian Sierras and Red woods 
charmed Miss Hardy as they have charmed 
everyone who has visited them. Colorado 
she thinks somewhat bald ; and, though by no 
means in love with polygamy, the simplicity 
of ‘‘the Saints’? made her forget that this 
evil existed in prosperous Utah. ‘‘ We never 
wearied,”’ she tells us, ‘‘of wandering about 
the streets of”? Salt Lake City. 
‘* All seemed to us so bright, peaceable, and 
orderly. The manners of the people were so 
gentle, open, and courteous; the women so 
motherly, the men so manly and robust. Here, 
in Salt Lake City, we found the true Republic. 
Elsewhere, in the United States, we had heard 
the theory, but here we saw the practice. 
Outside we had everywhere found traces more 
or less deep of the old-world laws of caste. 
But there seem to be no such grooves in this 
little world that lives to itself. Outside of it is 
the name, but in Salt Lake is the thing—the 
Republic in its purest form.” 


In the Southern States Miss Hardy found 
the scars of ‘the war” rapidly healing, and 
even the well-worn facts of the struggle 
beginning to be obscured by the moss of myth. 
The whites have again recovered their 
superiority ; many of the negroes are ceasing 
to vote; and though the wire-pullers find it 
profitable, when local questions are at stake, 
to pay their arrears of poll-tax, in order to 
qualify the “contraband” for exer:ising the 
privilege of a citizen, as a political machine 
the black men are never likely to become 
what they were in the dull days immediately 
succeeding ‘‘ the surrender.” 

Altogether, we have an agreeable book before, 
us. It is not stiff reading; it is even some- 
what trivial; here and there—as more than 
two years have clapsed since the writer made 
her journey—a little stale; and, considering 
that Miss Hardy’s companion has also narrated 
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her adventures, containing, so far as the 
Southern States are concerned, a twice-told 
tale. But it is emphatically the work of a 
literary lady ; and, if not equal to the product 
of Mrs. Bishop’s or Miss Gordon-Cumming’s 
per, is infinitely superior to the holiday 
cackle of moré pretentious voyagers. 
Rosert Brown. 








OLD-FRENCH POEMS AND ROMANCES. 


Duke Huon of Burdeux. Part Il. Edited by 
S. L. Lee. (Early-English Text Society.) 
Catalogue of Romances in the Manuseript De- 
partment of the British Museum. By H. L. 

Ward. Vol. I. (British Museum.) 


Raoul de Cambrai. Edited by Paul Meyer and 
A. Longnon. (Société des anciens Textes 
francais. ) 

"Buvres completes d’ Eustache Deschamps. Edited 
by the Marquis de Queuix de St-Hilaire. 
(Société des anciens Textes frangais. ) 


A tover of books as books might wait some 
time before he gathered four more satisfactory 
volumes before him than these present; a 
lover of mediaeval literature might wait 
longer still. We have already spoken of 
the first part of Mr. Lee’s edition of Huon 
of Burdeux; and, as he has been unable 
to compkte it in a second volume, we 
cannot speak finally of it now. We there- 
fore introduce it only, with commendatory 
notice of its extremely handsome form in 
lage paper, and of the portrait of Lord 
Berners which Mr. Lee has prefixed to it. 
The part of the text (the story of Esclara- 
monde) which it contains is less interesting 
than the older chanson which was represented 
in Mr. Lee’s first volume. But it has some 
noteworthy points, such as the introduction of 
Arthur towards the close. This alone would 
suffice to inform a student of its extremely 
late date. For when the older poems began 
to transform themselves into romans @aven- 
tures, some held to the Arthurian cycle, and 
some to the Carlovingian, but none, that we 
can think of, till quite the close of the Middle 
Ages—when the propriety of the geste notion 
had been wholly lost—mingled the two. 

Mr. Ward’s Catalogue of the romances in 
the British Museum is a very delightful piece 
of reading. The unreasonable student who 
pines for what is not may indeed regretfully 
remember how much more delightful it might 
have, been if mismanagement and parsimony 
had not got the better of the unrivalled 
opportunities recently presented by the sale 
of the Hamilton and Ashburnham MSS., 
which were altogether exceptionally rich in 
this very description of literature. However, 
we are not so very badly off, and it can only 
be regretted that hitherto English scholars 
have done so little to make the treasures of 
the national collection accessible to the reader. 
There are here catalogued several hundred 
different MSS. of many classes, but almost all 
representing what may be called the French 
school, though, of course, many of them are not 
in French. The English and Scotch ballads 
make, indeed, an exception to this general 
description, and it may be suggested that it 
would have been more strictly symmetrical to 
keep them for the next volume, which is to 
contain ‘‘ Beowulf and other romances of 





German origin; but that is a very un- 
important matter. In the main, the MSS. 
here catalogued, whcther French or English, 
Icelandic or Welsh, belong to, or are closely 
connected with, the four great divisions of 
the chansons de geste, the Arthurian cycle, the 
cycle or cycles of antiquity, arid the miscel- 
laneous group ustially called romans d@aven- 
tures. It is needless, alds! to say that a 
great part, if not by far the greater part, of 
the literature represented by this mass of 
MSS., some of which extend to more than a 
hundred thousand lines, is either unprinted, 
or printed in forms little more easily accessible 
than the MSS. themselves. A really good 
catalogue, which hitherto we have sadly 
wanted in England, must aim at being some- 
thing of an abstract, as well as an index. 
Mr. Ward has donc his work in this way very 
well indeed, and there are few disputed points 
in any reasonable connexion with his subject 
on which something will not be found here 
by the enquirer. Thus, for instance, in 
noticing Partenopeus de Blois, he has most 
properly given the entire Prologue of St. 
Edmund the King, on which the ascription of 
the poem to Denis Piramus is founded—an 
ascription, by-the-way, which M. Gaston Paris 
smote the present reviewer, not otherwise 
than amiably, in Romania the other day for 
adopting, after Paulin Paris, Bartsch, Stengel, 
and not a few others. To err in such com- 
pany is not altogether disgraceful; but let us 
confess that, on re-reading the document, the 
ascription does scem rather dubious. We 
do not quite agree with Mr. Ward in his 
description of Zitus and Vespasian as a 
chanson de geste. No doubt that term has 
been used very loosely, but there seems to be 
a very great advantage, for purposes of classi- 
fication, in confining it to poems of which not 
merely the form is that of rhymed or 
assonanced tirades (which the form of 
Titus and Vespasian is), but of which the 
subject also is French (which the subject 
of Titus and Vespasian is not). Indeed, M. 
Paul Meyer and M. Léon Gautier, who 
do not always agree, would give even a 
stricter definition of chanson de geste than this. 
For they both exclude Brun de la Montaigne, 
despite its form and its subject, because the 
latter is Arthurian. This, however, is again 
a very small matter, and cannot be said to 
detract from the excellence, for instance, of 
Mr. Ward’s summary of the vexed question 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s originals. This, 
without committing ourselves to his results 
(for we are inclined to hold in this matter 
rather with Paulin Paris than with his son 
as to the Nennius controversy), we may safely 
pronounce to be an admirable statement of a 
very difficult matter. The whole book is 
invaluable for reference, and anything but 
unattractive for continuous reading by those 
who are even moderately interested in medi- 
aeval literature. 


M. Paul Meyer is a person very well able 
to take his own part without apologies, and 
his half-apology for producing a new edition 
of Raoul de Cambrai, “ alors que tant d’autres 
de nos anciens potmes sont inédits,”’ is there- 
fore all the more noteworthy. For ourselves, 
we frankly own that we do not think it un- 
necessary. The superiority of this edition to 


Le Glay’s is unquestionable in point of accu- 
racy of text and introductory matter; the 





vocabulary and the index-commentary are 
models of editing. Neither is anyone who 
speaks with competence likely to deny the 
importance of Raoul de Cambrai, a pocm 
which, despite its partly disfigured and re- 
handled condition, is one of the most char- 
acteristic of its numerous kind. But then we 
had Le Glay; it has been reposing on our 
shelves for years; and there are so many 
other chansons and romances and prose 
works that we have not, and want to 
have. If the fatal passion du mieux seizes 
on the few editors who give us romance 
texts (and already, both in France and 
Germany, there are too many instances of it), 
when are we to expect the two score and more 
yet unprinted chansons, and the Arthurian 
romances (such as the whole French Lancelot) 
which are inaccessible to anyone who has not 
a bottomless purse and a faculty for reading 
illegible print, and the variants and remainders 
of Renart, and the endless lyrics that wait for 
arrangement in a Corpus lyricorum, and so on, 
and so on? M. Meyer must not think us 
unreasonable or ungrateful, and indeed is not 
likely to do so. 


No such complaint can be made against the 
great edition of Deschamps which M. de 
Queux de St-Hilaire is bringing out, and of 
which the third volume now makes its appear- 
ance, with a graceful Preface of acknowledg- 
ment to the late Paulin Paris. This is 
excellent work for the society, and we hope 
it may be followed by a similar edition of 
Machault, at least of his work other than the 
Voir Dit and the Prise d@ Alexandrie. At 
present M. de Queux de St-Hilaire is still 
engaged on the endless roll of Deschamps’ 
ballades and chansons royaulx, of which this 
volume brings us to the five hundred and 
forty-seventh: It is delightful to imagine the 
wrath of a certain order of English eritic at 
the notion of a man composing five hundred 
and forty-seven ballades and chants royavic. 

Grorcre Saryrssury. 








CORRENT LITERATURE. 


Our Chancellor ; Sketches for a Historical 
Picture. By Moritz Busch. Translated from the 
German by William Beatty-Kingston. In 2 
vols. (Macmillan.) The literary worth of these 
two volumes is by no means equal to their 
historical importance. Regarded either as a 
chapter in biography or merely as entertaining 
reading, they cannot be compared with the work 
in which the same author depicted the same 
hero during the Franco-German War. The 
Boswellian interest is here smothered beneath 
the burden of involved politics, half of which 
at least we must confess ourselves unable to 
appreciate. And it must be added that Dr. 
Busch, however accurate his information, is not 
an agreeable writer. A Life of Lord Beaconstield 
or of Mr. Gladstone, if told in this laboured 
fashion, would be intolerable. We can well 
believe that the translator has exercised a sound 
discretion in what he has omitted. But the 
truth is that a work of this kind ought not to 
be translated at all, but paraphrased. Still 
more desirable would it be if someone with the 
genius of a Macaulay could plunder its materials 
and construct out of them a real English book, 
or rather an essay, which English people might 
read and remember. 


The Story of the Coup d’Etat. By M. de 
Maupas. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. 
In 2 vols. (Virtue.) It is hardly to be expected, 
even if it were to be desired, that this book should 
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become popular in this country. Englishmen 
of almost every shade of party have made up 
their minds that the Second Empire, whatever 
other justifications it may have had, was born 
of a conspiracy. In that conspiracy M. de 
Maupas played a prominent part, which he here 
recounts with characteristic effrontery. Weare 
not careful to examine into the authenticity of 
everything that he says, for the French writers of 
political memoirs are allowed a certain measure 
of licence. But granting that he has intended 
to tell the truth, the story is made none the 
more pleasant reading. We cannot congratu- 
late Mr. Vandam upon his translation, though 
we approve entirely of the freedom in which he 
has indulged himself. Doubtless he knows both 
French and the history of the period, but un- 
fortunately he is not equally acquainted with 
the niceties of the English language. We have, 
therefore, a book that continually offends by its 
suggestions of the original, and is ‘‘ neither fish 
nor fowl.” The best translation we have read 
for some time is that of John Bull et son Ile, 
which is understood to have been made by the 
author himself. 


THAT once famous book, Vestiges of Creation» 
which has been out of print for some twenty 
years, now appears in a twelfth edition with 
the name of the author on the title-page 
(Chambers). Though we fancy that it has for 
some time been an open secret, it is here for the 
first time stated authoritatively that the 
author —and the sole author—was Robert 
Chambers. For writing the MS. he used the 
hand of his wife, and for communicating with 
his publishers the intervention of Mr. Alexander 
Treland, who is now the sole survivor of the four 
original depositaries of the secret. In a graceful 
Introduction, Mr. Ireland tells as much of the 
story as we shall ever know, and thus confers 
one more obligation upon those who are curious 
as to the literary history of the second quarter 
of the present century. 


GEN. WILLIAM MEsnNY, of the Chinese army, 
whose name will be familiar to readers of the 
late Capt. Gill’s River of Golden Sand, has 
published at Hongkong an historical sketch of 
Tungking, mainly derived from native authori- 
ties. ‘The account of the Black Flags,” he 
says, 

‘‘ is based upon knowledge acquired from two of 
my military pupils who were sent upon an im- 
perial mission to the head-quarters of the band at 
Lao Kai. As they were not only natives of 
Kwang-si, but had been formerly trusted chiefs of 
the T‘ai-pings, they were for a month the welcome 
and honoured guests of the daring Black Flag 
leader, Liu Yung-fu.”’ 

The importance of this little book it would not 
be easy to exaggerate. 


A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba. By 
Mrs. Cecil Hall. (W.H. Allen.) The title of 
this little book is somewhat misleading, for 
instead of one ‘‘lady” there happened to be 
two, the party comprising the writer and a 
friend; and the ‘‘farm” in Manitoba where 
they passed a few months of “life ” is, by an 
exercise of geographical tension, made to include 
not only that province, but the steamer in which 
they crossed the Atlantic, the Pullman cars in 
which they travelled to Minnesota, and the 
subsequent tour which they made in Colorado. 
The volume consists of familiar letters to friends 
at home, ‘‘ never intended for publication,” and 
we might venture to suggest might have re- 
mained in MS. for any loss the ever-in- 
creasing mass of Manitoba literature would have 
suffered. There is not much novelty in these 
letters; but, as every experience faithfully re- 
lated is a direct contribution to the subject, be it 
never so hackneyed, we welcome these brief im- 
pressions of a tourist who, if not very wise, is 
never a bore. Everything was fresh to her, and 
she writes as if her reader was in the same happy 





condition of virgin ignorance. The result is a 
very pleasant booklet, full of trivialities which 
will interest the intending emigrant, whose 
knowledge is too often taken for granted by the 
literary folk who minister to his necessities. 
She is not troubled with ‘‘ science ;’’ and, so far 
as we can make out, neither Canadian politics 
nor the destiny of the human race disturbs the 
even tenor of the lady’s life. She visited some 
male relatives, who were keeping bachelor 
house, and is unconsciously amusing in her 
gossip over their mishaps. Indeed, Mrs. Hall is 
never dull, and this merit makes amends for a 
multitude of literary sins. She has a good deal to 
say about seeding and harrowing, the price of 
hay, and the profits on potatoes. Yet she 
prefers Colorado as a place of residence, and is 
not greatly enamoured with the social amenities 
of Western Canada. ‘‘I would not live insuch 
a place for worlds,” she tells her correspondent ; 
‘and I think we have done good by coming out, 
if only to mend up all the old rags belonging 
to these poor men.” We may add that the 
dreary looking ‘‘ process” plate which serves 
as an illustration of ‘‘Clovelly Farm ” is not 
calculated to relieve this uncomplimentary 
verdict on the much vaunted refuge for the im- 
pecunious farmer. 


Citizen Soldiers. By Capt. Spencer Wilkin- 
son. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) This little 
work consists of a series of essays with regard to 
the improvement of the Volunteer foree. The 
author, himself an officer of Volunteers, points 
out various shortcomings now existing in the 
organisation of the citizen soldiers, and pro- 
poses practical remedies. It would appear that 
at the present time our auxiliary army is far 
from being so efficient a supplement to the 
regular army as it might be. For instance, the 
Volunteers have little or no practice in that 
most essential portion of a soldier’s duties 
known as marching. Almost all their time is 
devoted to elementary drill and to shooting. 
Even in the latter important branch Capt. 
Wilkinson suggests many useful alterations. 
He also remarks on the necessity that exists for 
a higher standard of training on the part of 
Volunteer officers, and on the advantages they 
would derive from a study of tactics. In his 
opinion, the system by which captains and 
majors in the regular forces are ‘‘ seconded” for 
five years in order to act as adjutants to the 
Volunteers fails to identify the interests of the 
adjutant with those of the corps to which he is 
thus attached, and cannot possibly last. The 
book is written in an earnest spirit, and the 
style is fluent. Such brochures cannot but 
prove of considerable value to those in 
authority whose duty it is to maintain the 
defences of the kingdom in that state of 
readiness which, in these days of cnormous 
accumulations of warlike force on the part of 
Continental Powers, is of the most vital neces- 
sity to our existence asa nation. Few persons 
realise the slenderness of the thread on which 
our naval supremacy rests, and the need that 
exists for increasing the value of our military 
resources. 


Military Training of a Company of Infantry. 
By Lieut. Harry J. Crauford. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) In this little book the practical 
instruction of the soldier by the officers of his 
company in the various forms of attack and 
defence, outpost duty, advanced guard, and 
rear guard is described in a clear and simple 
manner. Lieut. Crauford makes some very 
sensible suggestions with regard to the exercises, 
drills, and lectures by means of which it is 
possible to train non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers to acquire that ‘‘fire discipline ” 
which, in these days, is essential to success in 
the field of battle. His object is to induce the 
men to understand the broad reasons for the 
different tactical arrangements, and hence to 





~~ 


take an intelligent interest in all the stages 
of instruction. The book abounds in hints, 
maxims, and terse observations; and it is 
written throughout its brief extent in a style 
admirably calculated to suit the capacities of 
those for whom it is intended. By the publica- 
tion of such works as these a decided mani- 
festation is afforded of the zeal with which 
many young officers of the present day carry 
out their professional duties. The more the 
soldier is directly taught by the officers of his 
company the less necessary will it be that 
adjutants and serjeant-majors should interfere 
with the captains, and the more useful (because 
more independent) will the companies, which 
are in reality the units of an army, be found in 
time of war. : 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. VI. (Bemrose.) 
This volume does more credit to the printers 
than to the editor, for the paper, type, and 
illustrations have been selected with better 
judgment than the literary contents. The 
roll of Derbyshire frecholders, 1633, is too im- 
perfect to be of much value. Among other 
well-known families who are not noticed in the 
list are Roper of Manor, Cope of Melbourne, 
and Hardinge of King’s Newton. The only 
paper in this volume of any real merit and 
interest is a list of the beneficed clergy of the 
diocese of Lichfield in 1603, which Mr. Charles 
Cox has unearthed from the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter. The total number of 
benefices enumerated is 461, which were served 
by 433 clergy. Among the pluralists was Luke 
Smith, M.A., who contrived without a curate 
to satisfy the spiritual wants of Birmingham 
and Solihull, which lie seven miles apart. Bir- 
mingkam in 1884 employs above sixty parsons, 
without counting the clergy in the suburbs and 
the Nonconformist ministers in the town. Itis 
notorious that one of the immediate results of 
the change of religion was to lower the standard 
of learning required from candidates for ordina- 
tion, and that the Elizabethan ministers, as 
a class, had not been educated at the 
universities. Strype contends in his Annals of 
the Reformation that this ceased to be the case 
after 1573. But this list shows that in 1603 
only 110 out of the 433 clergy beneficed in the 
diocese of Lichfield were graduates of either 
university. Nowadays every deacon receives on 
his ordination, as a matter of course, a preacher's 
licence ; but in 1603 there were only eighty-two 
licensed preachers in the diocese of Lichfield. 
They were more or less itinerant, and travelled 
from parish to parish to satisfy the canonical 
requirements; for, by the Elizabethan injunc- 
tions of 1559, four sermons only were of 
obligation in a parish church in the course of 
the year. On all other Sundays a homily 
sufficed. O nimium fortunati sua si bona norint. 


WE would call attention to a quarto pamphlet 
by Constantine Sathas, Vies des Saints allemands 
de UKglise de Chypre (Genoa), which adds 
something to our knowledge of the mediaeval 
story of Cyprus. The island served as a con- 
necting link between East and West; and more 
foreign saints were worshipped there than else- 
where, especially as it was a place of refuge 
from Palestine and other parts of the mainland 
when the Mahomedans were extending their 
conquests. It is true that the lives of 8. Thera- 
pon, S. Auxentius, 8. Kendeas, 8. Constantine, 
S. Anastasius, have nothing very special about 
them, but they help to fill up a gap in our 
knowledge of those times. The pamphlet is an 
extract from the Archives de UOrient latin, 
tome ii., 2, 405-26. 

Mr. BERNARD QvaritcH has issued this 
month No. 352 of his useful Catalogues, 
quaintly styled a ‘‘ Catalogue of Religions and 
Superstitions.” Needless to “ that it is 
efficiently, though briefly, indexed, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wr understand that Mr. H. G. Keene, author 
of The Fall of the Mughal Empire, is engaged 
upou a continuous History of Hindustan, which 
will be published by Messrs. W. H. Allen. 


Mr. W. W. HunTER is now passing through 
the press a new edition of The Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India. Besides incorporating the figures of 
the Census of 1881 and bringing the other infor- 
mation down to date, he has also revised every 
page of the work and added a considerable 
emount of new matter. Its bulk will probably 
be augmented by nearly one-third. 


To the selection of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
poems which has just been published in 
America under the title of Ballades and Verses 
Vain, Mr. Austin Dobson—who is also respon- 
sible for the selection—has prefixed the follow- 
ing lines :— 

‘** Laughter and song the poet brings, 
And lends them form and gives them wings: 
Then sets his chirping squadron free 
To post at will by land or sea, 
And find their home, if that may be. 
** Laughter and song this poet too, 

U Western brothers, sends to you: 

With doubtful flight the darting train 
Have crossed the bleak Atlantic main— 
Now warm them in your hearts again.”’ 


Pror. GEorGE STEPHENS, of Copenhagen, is 
writing a book that will state in a popular form 
the result of his latest researches upon the Runes, 


WE believe that the authorities of the British 
Museum are selecting a series of books, MSS., 
prints, &c., relating to Wiclif, for exhibition in 
the Grenville Library, after the precedent of 
last year’s Luther exhibition. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pau, TrENcH, & Co. have 
in the press a volume entitled Scenes in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. David Anderson. Its aim 
is to explain the rules of procedure and 
ancient forms and ceremonies, to sketch the 
foremost statesmen on both sides of the Chair, 
and to give the writer’s impressions of the 
stormy ‘‘ scenes”’ which have recently occurred. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly publish, 
in three volumes, an edition of Prose Master- 
pieces from Modern Hssayists, which met with 
much success in America last year. It contains 
specimen essays from Macaulay, Carlyle, De 
Quincey, Arnold, Lamb, Landor, Froude, Leigh 
Hunt, Irving, Helps, Gladstone, &c. These have 
been selected with a view to show the method 
of thought and the literary style of their several 
writers, as also for the purpose of comparing 
the treatment individually given by them to 
similar subjects. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buiackerr will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, by Mr. 
James Grant, entitled The Muster of Aberfeldie. 


Messrs, 8S. W. PartrivcE & Co. will shortly 
publish a Memoir of the late T. B. Smithies, 
editor of the British Workman, &c. 


THE Hon. P. Carteret Hill, formerly Premier 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, will contribute 
an article on “‘ How England Strikes a Colonist ” 
to the forthcoming number of Cassell’s Magazine. 


THE Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer 
for May will contain a paper by the Rev. J. Fox 
on ‘‘Spenser in Pendle Forest,” and one by 
Mr. J. H. Round on the vexed question of 
** Port and Port-reve.” 


Mr. Rounp has also written for the Antiquary 
a paper on “‘ The Tower Guards, 1648.” 


THE April number of the Jul! Quarterly and 
East Riding Portfolio contains articles by Canon 
Venables, on ‘The Roman Altar to the Pareae 
at Lincoln ;” by the Rev. M. G. Watkins, on 
‘Andrew Marvell’s Bible;” by Mr. C. Stani- 








land Wake, on ‘Cottingham Castle and its 
Lords;” by Mr. Charles Mason, on ‘The 
Song of Roland;” and by Mr. H. P. Roberts, on 
‘‘Hull’s Greatest Member of Parliament (Sir 
H. Vane).” 


At the meeting of the Browning Society on 
Friday next, April 25, the chair will be taken 
by Mr. J. Russell Lowell, and a paper on 
“Caliban on Setebos,” by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison, will be read by Mr. Furnivall. A 
few tickets have been reserved for the public, 
for which application should be made to the hon. 
secretary, 29 Albert Hall Mansions, Kensing- 
ton Gore. 


Tu following are the arrangements for the 
lectures at the Royal Institution after Easter :— 
Dr. Klein, two lectures on ‘‘The Anatomy of 
Nerve and Muscle,” on Tuesdays, April 22 and 
29; Prof. Gamgee, five lectures on ‘The 
Physiolgy of Nerve and Muscle,” on Tuesdays, 
May 6 to June 3; Prof. Dewar, seven lectures 
on ‘Flame and Oxidation,” on Thursdays, 
April 24 to June 5; Mr. Hodder M. Westropp, 
three lectures on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Roman 
Archaeology,” on Saturdays, April 26 to 
May 10; and Prof. T. G. Bonney, four lectures 
on “The Bearing of Microscopical Research 
upon Some Large Geological Problems,” on 
Saturdays, May 17 to June7. The Friday 
evening meetings begin on April 25, when Mr. 
Walter Besant is to give a discourse on ‘‘ The 
Art of Fiction.” 


A seErRIEs of five lectures on “ Ancient and 
Modern Charity,” in connexion with the Me- 
tropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, will be delivered at the Kensing- 
ton Town Hali on Thursdays, April 24 and 
May 1, and Fridays, May 9, 23, and 30, 
at4p.m. The lecturers are Prof. Max Miiller, 
Messrs. Claude Montefiore and R. 8. Poole, the 
Rev. J. Congreve, and Mrs. 8. A. Barnett. 
The promoter of the undertaking is the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, the Vicar of Greenwich. 


Mr. W. C. CourpLANnD will deliver a course 
of nine lectures on ‘‘ Goethe’s Faust” at the 
Hampstead Vestry Hall, on Friday evenings, at 
8.30 p.m., beginning on April 25. 

A SERIES of six lectures on ‘‘Socialism ” will 
be delivered at the South Place Institute, 
Finsbury, on Tuesday evenings, at 8 p.m., 
beginning on April 22. The lecturers are 
Messrs. Hyndman, Bradlaugh, the Rev. 8. D. 
Headlam, Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Prof. 
Beesley, and Mr. J. A. Picton. Admission is 
free. Each lecture will be followed by a dis- 
cussion, 


THE annual meeting of the Chetham Society, 
held last week in Manchester, was notable as 
the first gathering since the death of its former 
president, Mr. James Crossley. The successor 
appointed, Mr. Richard Copley Christie, the 
biographer of Etienne Dolet, is a happy choice, 
and we may hope to see the work of the 
society proceed with renewed vigour. Mr. John 
Eglington Bailey, the hon. secretary, was able 
to make a very satisfactory report. The arrears 
of the old series are gradually being reduced ; 
and the new series makes a good start with two 
volumes of Memoirs of the Vicars of Rochdale, 
edited by Mr. H. H. Howorth from the MSS. 
of the late Canon Raines, and a volume of 
Wills and Inventories relating to the two 
counties, edited by Mr. J. P. Earwaker from 
the Piccope MSS. The books for the present 
year are to be :—A reprint of the Catechisme of 
Laurence Vaux, the recusant Warden of Man- 
chester, the editing of which has been under- 
taken by Mr. T. G. Law; the Statutes of 
Chester Cathedral, 1554, edited by Dean 
Howson; and An Account of the Old Church 
and School Libraries of Lancashire, by the 
president, Mr. Christie. The council has been 
strengthened by the addition of the Bishop- 








designate of Chester. Another matter of great 
interest was mentioned at the annual meeting. 
The Chetham Society, not having the necessary 
funds to pay for the transcribing and editing of 
the Chartulary of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Furness, has applied for aid to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and we are glad to hear that he is 
favourably entertaining the request to bear 
the preliminary cost. The first part of this 
al ss is in the National Record Office ; 
the second is in the Hamilton Collection, now 
at Berlin. It is greatly to be desired that these 
records should be made available for students. 


THe Societih Romana di Storia Patria has 
just issued a second volume of the Regesto di 
Farfa, or Cartulary of the Monastery of Farfa, 
edited by Sig. Ignazio Giorgi and Count Ugo 
Balzani. It contains about three hundred 
documents, ranging from the ninth to the 
beginning of the eleventh century, which are of 
great importance for the mediaeval history of 
Rome. It is superbly printed by Sig. Francesco 
Vigo, of Leghorn, who puts into his work the 
enthusiasm and the technical skill of an Aldus. 








SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 


It is intended to open an exhibition, towards 
the end of July, of national portraits in the 
galleries of the Scotch Royal Academy at Edin- 
burgh, as a preliminary step towards the estab- 
lishment of a national portrait gallery for 
Scotland. It will consist of authentic portraits 
of men and women whose names are associated 
with the history of the country. It will remain 
open during the months of August and 
September. 


Str SAMUEL FeEerGuson, the President of the 
Royal Irish Acadeiny, has been appointed to 
deliver the Rhind Lectures on Archaeology at 
Edinburgh this year. 


THE Carlyle Memorial at Edinburgh will 
probably take the form of a bust by Mr. Boehm, 
to be placed in the library hall of the university. 


AN addition to the building of the Advocates’ 
Library has just been completed, which will 
provide accommodation for about 120,000 
volumes, being the natural growth of the library 
for the next fifteen years. 


THE Town Council of Edinburgh have author- 
ised the purchase of Blackford Hill as a public 
park, The area is 107 acres, and the price asked 
is £8,000, being about forty-five years’ purchase 
of the present grazing rent. Blackford Hill has 
an historic interest as being the spot from 
which Sir Walter Scott makes Marmion survey 
the landscape of the city and the Firth of 
Forth— 

‘* Where’s the coward that would not dare 

To fight for such a land?’’ 


At a book sale in Edinburgh, last week, a 
copy of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns's 
Poems (1786) fetched £40; a presentation 
copy of the edition of 1793, with the poct’s 
autograph, £21 2s. 6d.; and a copy of Collins’s 
Poetical Works, containing on the fly-leaf the 
following inscription:—‘‘To Jean Lorimer, a 
small but sincere mark of friendship from Robert 
Burns ”’—£16. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS., 


THE duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, who was notori- 
ously elected to the Académie francaise without 
having published a single line, is now said 
to be writing a Life of the Duc de Richelieu. 
Two other public men are also engaged in 
literary work. M. Bardoux, a former Minister 
of Education, has a volume in hand to be 
entitled La Vie de Femme au Couvent au 
XVIII¢ Siécle; and M. Tissot, best known in 
this country as ambassador, is working, in spite 
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of very infirm health, on his great book upon 
the Roman Province of Africa. 


Ir is stated that the late Gen. de Wimpffen 
has left memoirs ready for publication which 
will throw a new light upon the capitulation of 
Sedan, with which event his name is historically 
connected. 


THE French papers give elaborate details 
about the new novel which M. Alphonse 
Daudet has in hand. It is called Les Ruptures, 
and will describe the efforts of a man to separate 
himself from his mistress. 


M. JussERAND will shortly publish, with 
Hachette, a little volume upon the Pilgrimage 
Roads in England during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The substance has already appeared in 
the Revue historique, but it is now revised and 
considerably enlarged. 


M. Fiacu has been appointed Professor of 
Comparative Jurisprudence at the Colltge de 
France in succession to the late Edouard La- 
boulaye. 


THE Académie des Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques has chosen as the subject of the prix Léon 
Faucher (£120), ‘‘ The Life, the Works, and the 
Teaching of Adam Smith.” 


M. Gaston RAyNAvD has published a Cata- 
logue of the English MSS. in the Bibliothéque 
nationale. They number ninety-seven in all— 
one, a fragment of an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
by 4£lfric, is of the eleventh century, one is of 
the fourteenth, four are of the fifteenth, and 
nine are of the sixteenth; the rest are quite 
modern. 


THE death is announced of Edouard Dentu, 
the well-known publisher of the Palais-Royal, 
who inherited the business from his grandfather. 
Beginning with the issue of political pamphlets 
and ‘‘ livres d’actualité,’’ he afterwards became 
the agent of the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
and brought out in 1877 a ‘ Bibliothéque 
choisie’’ at one franc a volume. 


Last Saturday the ceremony took place at the 
College de France of unveiling a medallion 
commemorating the expulsion of the three 
professors, Mickiewicz, Michelet, and Quinet, at 
the time of the coup’ état. M. Renan, in his capa- 
city of ‘‘ administrateur,” delivered an address, 
of which the peroration was as follows :— 


‘‘Maitres illustres qui fiites des porteurs de vérité, 
de cette vérité qui est 4 la fois lumiére et chaleur, 
apprenez-nous i marcher sur vos traces. . . . Ces 
hommages qui viennent aujourd’hui de toutes les 
parties régénérées de l’Europe se méler 4 notre 
fete, montrent que votre parole eut le grand 
caractére du vrai; elle fut universelle, elle remua 
toutes les races. Nous ne sommes pas changés. 
D’autres ont pu changer dans le monde; mais 
rassureZ-vous, nous resterons incorrigibles. Nous 
ne séparerons jamais l'intérét de la Irance de 
V’intérét de la vérité. Jamais nous n’envisagerons 
la science, la civilisation, la justice comme I’ ceuvre 
d’une seule race ou d’un seul peuple. Nous per- 
sistons 4 croire que toutes les nations y servent, 
chacune selon son génie.”’ 
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WE have on our table:—Education and Educators, 
by David Kay (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
The Iliad of Homer, with a Verse Translation, 
by the Rev. W. C. Green, Vol. I., Books I.-XII. 
(Longmans); Our Great Writers ; or, Popular 
Chapters on Some Leading Authors, by Samuel 
Andrews (Elliot Stock); Lectwres on the Philo- 
sophy of Law, by William Galbraith Miller 
cae Griffin); Jntellectwal Principles ; or, 

lements of Mental Science, by John H. God- 
win (James Clarke); Z'he New Atlantis; or, 
Ideals Old and New: a Dialogue, by A Disciple 
of Buckle (Williams & Norgate); Our Modern 
Philosophers : a Rhyme with Reasons, Essays, 
Notes, and Quotations, by “Psychosis” (Fisher 





Unwin); Travellers’ Talk on England’s Crisis, 
by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Wainwright (Hatch- 
ards); Latimer’s Candle: the Story of a 
Great Life, by Frances E. Cooke (Sonnen- 
schein); HHarptree Coombe: a Tale, by Anna 
Johnson (Griffith & Farran); A Letter to the 
Peers of the Realm, by the Rev. Charles Voysey 
(Ridgway); Socrates and the Athenians: an 
Apology, by Henry Bleckly (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.); The Shareholders’ Legal Guide, 
by Alfred Emden (Clowes); Zhe Law Agents 
Act, 1873, by W. G. Black (Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose); The Merchant Evangelist : a Memoir of 
William M‘Gavin, by the Rev. Dr. W. Reid 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier); 
The Chotts of Tunis; or, the Great Inland Sea 
of North Africa in Ancient Times, by Edward 
Dumergue (W. H. Allen); The Revelations of 
Common Sense, by Antipodes (E. W. Allen); 
Dusty Mirrors, by Isa Nicholson (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.); Youre Me and I’m You, by 
8. G. Prout (Nisbet); Daddy’s Bobby, &e.: 
Tales of Manchester Street Life (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co.); Rhineland, by Caroline Corner 
(J. Burns); Chutney Papers: Society, Shikar, 
and Sport in India, by C. M. (W. H. Beer) ; 
Paris and Helen, by J. A. Coupland (E. W. 
Allen); The Burning of Moscow: a Poem, by 
Henry Whitten (Gloucester: Bellows); Piquet 
and Cribbage and Norseman, by Aquarius (W. 
H. Allen); Love and Music, by Percy Reeve 
(David Bogue); Profitable Fruit-Farming, by 
George Whitehead (Longmans); 7he A BC 
Digest of the Bankruptey Act, 1883, with Notes 
and an Appendix, by Alexander K. Sutton 
(Sampson Low); How Glasgow Ceased to 
Flourish: a Tale of 1890 (Glasgow: Wilson & 
M‘Cormick); The Poetry of Other Lauds: a 
Collection of Translations into English Verse of 
the Poetry of Other Languages, Ancient and 
Modern, Compiled by N. Clemmons Hunt 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates); Lnglish 
Rambles, and Other Fugitive Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, by W. Winter (Boston: Osgood ; 
London: Triibner); Zhe Mate of the Daylight, 
by Sarah Orne Jewett (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.; London: Tritbner); Abelard 
and Heloise: a Mediaeval Romance, with the 
Letters of Heloise, edited by Abby Sage 
Richardson (Boston: Osgood; London: Triib- 
ner); Only an Incident, by Grace Denis Litch- 
field (New York: Putnam’s);° Methods of 
Teaching History (Boston : Ginn, Heath, & Co.) ; 
Of Work and Wealth : a Summary of Economics, 
by R. R. Bowker (New York: Society for 
Political Education); &c., &e. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
VENUS URANIA. 

Is this thy Paphos,—the devoted place 

Where rests, in its own eventide, thy shrine ? 

To thee not lone is solitude divine 
Where love-dreams o’er thy waves each other chase 
And melt into the passion of thy face ! 

The twilight waters, dolphin-stained, are thine ; 

The silvery depths and blue, night-orbed, entwine, 
And in bright films thy rosy form embrace,— 
Girdling thy loins with heaven-spun drapery 
Wove in the looms of thy resplendent sea. 

The columns point their shadows to the plain 

And ancient days are dialed o’er again ; 
The floods remember : falling at thy feet, 
Upon the sands of time they ever beat. 


Tuos. Gorpon HAKE. 








OBITUARY. 
CHARLES READE. 
THE death of Charles Reade, at the age of 
seventy, withdraws from among us another of 
that very small group of writers who can lay 


claim to genius as distinguished from mere 
talent. Granted that it was not genius of one 





of the higher types, yet genius is to be seen 
unmistakably in all his best work, marking it 
with verve, originality, and vigorous action, and 
in particular exhibiting so much ingenuity in 
the construction of plots and the invention of 
telling situations that it seems strange that it 
is as novelist rather than as dramatist (though 
he essayed both careers) that his reputation was 
made and is likely to rest. 

Born in 1814, Charles Reade passed from a 
private school to Magdalen Silees. Oxford, 
of which he was successively demy and 
fellow. He graduated in 1835, and was 
called to the Bar in 1843, but never actively 
pursued his profession, finding literature more 
attractive. He began as a contributor to 
various journals, but did not make his mark till 
the publication of Peg Wofington in 1853—a 
clever and vivid effort, better known, however, 
to the public in its dramatised form of ‘‘ Masks 
and Faces,” written in conjunction with Tom 
Taylor. Christie Johnstone, which succeeded 
Peg Wofington, is even better, despite the 
feebleness of the hero, if he may be so called. 
His reputation was now established with literary 
men. But the first of his books which can be 
said to have really laid hold of the public, and 
to have achieved popularity, is /t is Never too 
Late to Mend, rah | in 1857. It was one of 
the three ‘‘ novels with a purpose” which he 
wrote, his aim being to expose what he 
believed to be the cruelty and mismanagement 
of the English prison system. He wrote with 
passionate conviction, though, as is confessed 
even by those who are most willing to allow 
that some ground existed for his charges, with 
a degree of bias that prevented him from 
stating his case impartially, and even led him 
into injustice, for several of his charges neces- 
sarily pointed to particular individuals easily 
identified. The Australian scenes in this story, 
however, are of excellent quality, and atone for 
the artistic faults of the didactic portion. I"hite 
Lies (afterwards re-issued under the name of 
The Double Marriage) came next, but achieved 
(and indeed deserved) only a suceés @estime, and 
four or five short tales of still less account fol- 
lowed in rapid series, But he reached his 
highest point in 1861 by the production of 
The Cloister and the Hearth—the story of the 
parents of Erasmus—unquestionably his master- 
piece, though it has been much less of a 
favourite with the general public than tales from 
his pen dealing with more familiar and modern 
topics and situations. The vivid realisation of 
the temper and manners of the close of the 
Middle Ages, the cleverly contrasted descrip- 
tions of Dutch, German, and Italian ways, 
especially the Roman scenes, and the skill with 
which he worked the Colloquies of Erasmus 
into his own text make this story delightful 
reading for scholars; while its merits as a nar- 
rative are ample to rivet the interest of those 
who care merely for the plot. Very Hurd Cash, 
which first appeared in All the Year Round 
during 1863, was his second ‘‘novel with a 
purpose,” and aimed at the reform of the 
Lunacy Laws; but, though there are several 
telling situations in the book, it does not rank 
among his better work. (rifith Gaunt, his next 
novel, appeared first in the Argosy, but is artisti- 
cally marred by a coarseness of tone which, not 
altogether absent from almost any of his 
writings, is here much more pronounced. It 
was severely criticised in a New York journal, 
the Round Table; and Mr. Reade, whose most 
characteristic virtue was not meekness, first 
replied in a letter in the New York Times 
threatening an action for libel, and then did 
bring his action, which he won, with the award 
of six cents damages. This was not by any 
means his first appearance as a litigant, for he 
had a law-suit with his publisher on the score 
of his two earliest novels, and with a theatrical 
manager afterwards for playing a dramatised 
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version of It is Never too Late to Mend. Foul 
Play, written in conjuuction with Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, was his next success, due to the 
sensational plot of the loss of a ship by wilful 
scuttling, and the adventures of the hero and 
heroine on a desert, but fertile, island. This 
story achieved the honours of parody in the 
columns of Punch, and Chikkin Hazard is in 
parts very amusing fooling. Put Yourself in his 
Place, which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine 
in 1870, was his last book of note, being also 
his third ‘“‘ novel with a purpose,” dealing with 
the trades-union outrages in Sheffield, and 
giving a vivid description of them and their 
organisers, derived from first-hand information. 
This book, though marred in some degree by 
the weakness and silliness of the heroine, 
contains some of Mr. Reade’s best writing—he 
was too commonly careless and colloquial in 
style—-and the account of the flood ensuing on 
the bursting of the great reservoir is unsur- 
passed for graphic vigour by anything in con- 
temporary literature. He published two or 
three more stories later than this, but they 
added nothing to his reputation, while his fail- 
ing health and private sorrows convinced his 
friends that the plans he formed for writing 
fresh books and attacking fresh abuses were 
mere visions, never to be realised. His chief 
plays, besides ‘‘Masks and Faces,” already 
mentioned, were ‘‘ Dora” (founded on Lord 
Tennyson’s idyll), ‘‘The First Printer,” ‘‘ Two 
Loves and a Life,” and ‘‘The King’s Rival,” 
the two latter of which were written in con- 
junction with Tom Taylor. He died on Friday, 
April 11 (Good Friday), at 3 Blomfield Villas, 
Shepherd’s Bush. 
RicnarD F, LitTLEDALE, 


AUGUSTA OSWALD. 
On Monday, April 14, there passed into rest, 
after fifty-eight well-spent years, one of the 
most earnest and sympathetic teachers of our 
time—Augusta Oswald, sister of Dr. Eugene 
Oswald, Instructor at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Born at Heidelberg, the daughter 
of the university publisher there, she lived 
for thirty years in this country—which was, 
indeed, to her no strange land. Her educa- 
tional work for the last thirteen years had been 
principally concerned with the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, where she was the 
chief teacher of her mother tongue, and of 
much besides, imparting, as she so well could, 
enthusiasm for learning, and that deeper cul- 
ture to which 
** Das Ewigweibliche 
Lieht uns hinan.”’ 


But, to those who had the privilege of knowing 
her more intimately, her public work seems 
insignificant in comparison, so true, so unselfish, 
was she in her sacred home-life, in the wider 
circle of her friends, so eager to help the younger 
generation. Nor has her labour been without 
fruit; the world is purer and better for the 
influence and the memory of such lives. 


S. A. B. 


Durine the past week the death has been 
announced of an unusual number of clergy- 
men of the Church of England. <A few days 
since tidings reached this country of the decease 
at Sydney, New South Wales, on February 27, 
of the Rev. Charles Badham, many years a 
schoolmaster in England, but since 1867 Pro- 
fessor of Classics and Logic in the University 
of Sydney. His departure from this country 
was much regretted, but in his new calling he 
was highly honoured, and his funeral was 
solemnised amid every token of respect. Mr. 
Badham had edited a great number of classical 
works.—On April 6 there died at 4 Ormonde 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, in his seventy-first year, 
the Rev. John Fuller Russell, F.S.A., who had 








held the rectory of Greenhithe since 1856. 
Throughout life he had been a diligent student 
of the rites and ceremonies practised in the 
Established Church in post-Reformation times, 
and had been the author of numerous articles 
in ecclesiological journals and of learned 
works on its ritual and doctrines. Some years 
ago he contributed to Notes and Queries many 
interesting recollections and letters of Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and William Hone, the 
unfortunate bookseller, with whom he had been 
acquainted in early life. The Rev. Alexander 
Taylor, who had held the post of Reader of 
Gray’s Inn for the last twenty-four years, put 
an end to his life on April 11. He graduated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, and at the time of 
his death was the last surviving fellow on the 
Michel foundation in that college. He was a 
student of the divinity of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the editor of Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor 
dubitantiam and of the works of Bishop Patrick, 
the last being issued in the portentous number 
of nine volumes. The ‘‘ Accented Bible ”’ was 
also passed through the press under his super- 
vision in 1875. Mr. Taylor had long been 
connected with the Suturday Review.—Two days 
later the Rev. Charles John D’Oyly, who 
succeeded Maurice as Reader of Lincoln’s 
Inn, died at his rectory. of Great Chart, 
near Canterbury. 

WE quote the following from the New York 

Nation, merely saying that we believe the 
eulogy to be thoroughly deserved :— 
‘““We deeply regret to record the death, on 
March 31, of Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, the well- 
known editor of the Publishers’ Weel:ly, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. He was a native of 
Stuttgart, but came to this country before attain- 
ing his majority, and at once entered the book 
business, passing from a subordinate employment 
in New York to an independent circulating library 
and importing and publishing house in Phila- 
delphia, which he transferred to this city in 1865, 
and in January 1866 associated with himself 
Mr. Henry Holt. Out of their American and 
European Literary Bulletin grew the Publishers’ 
Weekly, to which, after March 1871, when Mr. 
Leypoldt finally withdrew from publishing, he 
devoted himself, making it the principal organ of 
the book trade of this country, the fountain of 
accurate trade bibliography, and the most useful 
publication (literary criticism apart) for author, 
publisher, and book-buyer ever established on this 
side of the water. To Mr. Leypoldt’s fertility of 
invention, ardent persistency, ard unmercenary 
self-sacrifice we owe, among other periodicals, 
the Literary News, the Library Journal, the Index 
Medicus, various guides to books and to reading, 
the Publishers’ Trade List Annual (a congeries of 
publishers’ catalogues, with educational and other 
bibliographical lists for the year, compiled from 
those given monthly in the Publishers’ Weekly), 
and the monumental ‘ American Catalogue’ of all 
works in print in this country down to July 1, 
1876. This enumeration gives but a faint idea of 
Mr. Leypoldt’s incessant activity, even when we 
remember the ey played by his able co-labourers. 
Some memorial of this excellent man might well be 
expected from authors, in acknowledgment of his 
intelligent efforts on behalf of international copy- 
right ; and from publishers, for his happy influence 
in promoting harmony and raising the tone of the 
trade.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind opens with a 
careful estimate of Green’s Ethics, by Prof. 
H. Sidgwick, who applies his well-known 
method of criticism by comparing different pas- 
sages of the work examined in order to see 
whether any coherent doctrine is obtainable. 
And he certainly succeeds in exposing seeming 
incongruities. Thus, for example, Green 
appears to allow that his ideal of action as that 
which brings ‘‘rest”’ is unrealisable when he 
remarks of the man who calmly faces suffering 
in fulfilment of his mission, ‘‘ 7/ he could attain 





the consciousness of having accomplished his 
work . . . he would find satisfaction in the 
consciousness,” but adds that “probably just 
in proportion to the elevation of his character 
he is unable to do so.” It may perhaps be 
said that Green threw too much of his moral 
and spiritual self into his Prolegomena to pro- 
duce a rigorously reasoned doctrine. It will 
probably influence more in the way of fostering 
a certain moral mood and manner of reflection 
than in the way of supplying clear ethical 
principles. Atthe same time, as Prof. Sidgwick 
allows, the work is one which cannot fail to 
stimulate thought and to cultivate a deeper 
sort of critical reflection about ethical problems, 
Prof. William James again contributes the 
brilliant, dashing article of the number. His 
paper, ‘‘ What is an Emotion ?” is an ingenious 
attempt to maintain the paradox that an 
emotion is nothing but the sum of the sensa- 
tions accompanying the bodily processes which 
are commonly described as the embodiment or 
manifestation of the emotion. Thus, without 
the bodily states said to accompany fear— 
quickened heart-beats, shallow breathing, 
trembling lips, weakened limbs, &c.—there 
would only be an intellectual state, a cognition 
of impending evil. Since the author begins by 
allowing that mental operations have their 
concomitant of pleasure or pain quite indepen- 
dently of any bodily “resonance,” and ends by 
quoting a number of pathological facts which 
tell decidedly against his theory, he may cer- 
tainly lay claim to an unusual degree of can- 
dour. But the reader, in spite of the writer’s 
reiterated assurances—possibly, indeed, in con- 
ape of this emphatic iteration—can hardly 
help suspecting that Prof. James is only half 
serious, and is tentatively putting forward an 
idea which has evidently acquired a strong hold 
on his mind in order to see what can be said in 
its behalf. Whatever the value of his main 
thesis, he succeeds in showing how numerous 
and various are the bodily concomitants of 
emotion, and how deeply they enter into the 
whole volume of feeling, giving it its charac- 
teristic colour. There is something refreshing 
in Prof. James’s vigorous and homely style. 
His writing smacks of the polished, closely 
observant man of the world, rather than of 
the professor. But, unless he take care, his 
readers will begin to suspect that the sober 
quest of truth is in his case apt to be disturbed 
by too keen an impulse towards literary effect. 
A new feature in the present number of Mind is 
an article in French by M. A. Binet. It deals 
with the process of correcting illusions in a 
fresh and interesting way. Particularly striking 
is the analogy drawn between the intellectual 
process of doubt and the volitionised process of 
inhibition or arrest of action. Mr. F. Y. Edge- 
worth has a very readable paper on ‘The 
Philosophy of Chance,” in which he discourses, 
in a happy, suggestive way, on the philosophic 
foundations of probability. The last of the 
articles, on Giordano Bruno, by Mr. T. Whit- 
taker, embodies the results of careful study, 
and sets forth the main features of the Italian 
thinker’s curious speculations about things ter- 
restrial and celestial, nature, humanity, and 
God. 








THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LEAGUE. 
Tue following memorial in favour of the 
Dorsheimer Bill has been addressed to mem- 
bers of Congress by the American Copyright 
League :— 

‘*The American Copyright League, representing 
American authors and journalists, ask you to 
support the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill on the 
following grounds :— 

‘1. Copyright to American authors, being estab- 
lished by law, should be defended by law, like all 
other forms of recognised property. But, by the 
denial of copyright to foreigners, American literary 
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works are exposed to a competition with foreign 
works that have not been paid for. No other 
American industry is obliged to suffer from a 
rivalry with stolen goods. ’ , 

“2. The want of international copyright subjects 
American authors to an extensive piracy of their 
works by foreign publishers, causing the authors 
great loss. Under existing circumstances, only a 
small proportion of American authors are able to 
earn & competency by the pursuit of authorship 
alone. The Bill, by providing for reciprocal rights 
from foreign Governments, will secure profit to 
American authors in the foreign markets where 
they are now plundered, and thus doubly stimu- 
late our literature. ; 

“3. It is for the good of the country to encourage 
a national literature which shall inculcate American 
ideas at homeandabroad. The Constitution of the 
United States (article i., section viii. 8) empowers 
Congress ‘ to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing, for limited times, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings,’ &c. Lut by its failure to 
render the rights of all authors secure, Congress 
has practically defeated, hitherto, the intent of the 
Constitution in this respect. ’ 

“4, The Bill not being retroactive, all foreign 
books published before its passage may still be 
issued at the lowest prices. As for new foreign 
buoks, American publishers, protected by the 
tariff, can outbid the foreign publisher for our 
market. Understanding the popular demand here 
for moderate-priced books, they will, from self- 
interest, continue to meet that demand. The 
richest nation in the world ought not to plead that 
it cannot afford to pay for literature. A number 
of American copyrights have been issued at fifty 
cents, and even less, as soon as the public demand 
became widespread ; showing that there is nothing 
in the nature of copyright which need prevent 
books from being cheap. 

“5, This is not a question of free trade or protec- 
tion. It is a question of permitting our citizens 
who produce books to have an even chance for 
recompense. The book-manufacturing interest is 
already protected by the tariff. If any condition 
were attached that foreign books must be manu- 
factured here, that interest would then receive a 
double protection—by tariff. and by special enact- 
ment—which no other manufacture receives. The 
American author also, being compelled, recipro- 
cally, to manufacture abroad for the foreign 
market, would often be placed at a great disad- 
vantage. 

‘*6. To continue a licence to pillage foreign 
authors, in the supposed interest of ‘cheap litera- 
ture,’ is; virtually to encourage immoral and 
communistic tendencies. 

“7, Broad principles of justice and of policy are 
involved. We recognise these principles when we 
grant patent right to foreigners. Why not, then, 
grant copyright ? 

* John Bigelow, Hjalma Hjorth Boye- 
sen, Noah Brooks, Robert Collyer, 
Howard Crosby, D.D., Edward 
Eggleston, Sidney Howard Gay, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Parke 
Godwin, George Walton Green, 
Robert U. Johnson, Jonas M. 
Libbey, Brander Matthews, 
H. C. Potter, D.D., A. Thorndike 
Rice, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Bayard 


Tuckerman, Charles Dudley 
Warner, E. . Youmans, 
Laurence Hutton (treasurer), 


G. P. Lathrop (secretary), execu- 
tive committee.”’ 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


GARREAUD, L. Causeries sur les Origines et le Moyen- 
ige littéraire dela France. Paris: Vieweg. 6 fr. 
GEYMULLER, Le Baron H. de._ Documents inédits sur 
les Thermes @’Agrippa, le Panthéon et les Thermes 

de Dioclétien. Paris: Baudry. fr 


12 fr. 
Kors, H. Glasmalereien d. Mitéclalters as Renais- 


sance. 1, Lfg. Stuttgart: Wittwer. a 

LE Breton, G. Le Musée céramique de Rouen. 
Rouen: Anas. 10 fr. 

MasrErO, G. Guide du Visiteur au Musée de Boulaq. 
Paris: Vieweg. 6 fr. 

SELDEN, OC. Henrich Heine’s letzte Tage, Jena: 


Costenoble, 23M, 





: Zz 2M. 
Die Charidschiten unter den ersten 


vy’ .. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte d. 1. islam. 

Jahrh. Leiden: Brill. 3s. 

MONUMENTA Germaniae historica, P 
medii aevi tomi 2 pars posterior. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 7M 


EAU-DANGIN, P. Histoire de la Monarchie de 
ae Paris: Plon. 16 fr. 


._ Entretiens sur l Histoire du Moyen-ige. 
Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 50 c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


GIESEL, F. G. G. Leibnitii nova methodus pro maximis 
et minimis itemque tangentibus etc. Ex actis 
eruditorum Lips. ann. 1684 edita. Leipzig: Hin- 


latinorum 


richs. 1M. 
Jacosr’s, C. G. J., Gesammelte Werke. Suppl.-Bd. 
. v. E. Lottner. Voyrlesungen iib. Dynamik. 


Berlin: Reimer. 10 M. 
Korner. R. Das philosophische System Eduard v. 
Hartmanns. Breslau: Koebner. 9M. 
Natorp, P. Forschungen zur Geschichte d. Erkennt- 
nissproblemsim Alterthum. Protagoras, Demokrit, 
Epikur u. die Skepsis. Berlin: Besser. 7 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


BAECKER, E. De canum nominibus graecis. Kinigs- 
berg-i-Pr.: Hartung. 2M. 

CHABAILLE, P. Il Tesoro di Brunetto Latini volg. da 
Bona Giamboni raffrontato col testo autentico 
francese. Verona: Miinster. 42 M. 

AAS, Th. Die Plurale der Abstracta im Franziis- 
ischen. Erlangen: Deichert. 1M. 80 Pf. 

KNOESEL, K. Das altfranzisische Zahlwort. Erlangen: 
Deichert. 1M. 50 Pf. 

LEHMANN, H. Der Bedeutungswandel im Franziis- 
ischen. Erlangen: Deichert. 2M. 

LEIFFHOLDT, F. Etymologische Figuren im Roman- 
ischen. Erlangen : Deichert. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Viru, A. Le Jargon du 15° Siécle: Etude philologique. 
Onze Ballades en Jargon attribuées 4 Francois 
Villon. Paris: Charpentier. 25 fr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROSSETTI’S ‘‘ SUDDEN LIGHT.” 
Sutton Coldfield: April 12, 1884, 

The biographers of Dante Rossetti make a 
mistake when they assert that he published 
nothing, till his volume of poems appeared in 
1870, but those pieces which he contributed to 
the Germ and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. Ina little volume of poems arranged 
by Isa Craig, and published by Emily Faithfull 
in 1863, and sold for the relief of distress in the 
cotton districts, appeared the beautiful little 
lyric, ‘‘ Sudden Light.” 

The differences between the poem of 1863, 
1870, 1881, are interesting, as showing the 
care bestowed upon the revision and polish- 
ing of everything that Rossetti wrote, as 
well as the mental growth of the man. 
Unlike the alterations that he made—when 
permitted —in his pictures, the changes 
that he introduced in his poems are always 
advantageous. It is invariably a more forcible, 
effective, or picturesque word that he substitutes 
for one that was poor, feeble, or colourless ; 
and, when whole passages are altered, the poem 
is, without exception, a gainer in strength or 
melody. This one little lyric, “‘ Sudden Light,” 
is an interesting example of the pains he 
bestowed upon even his least important work, 
and shows, too, that his care did not cease with 
the first appearance of a poem. 

In ver. 4 of stanza 1, ‘‘ The sweet, keen smell ” 
was originally written ‘The sweet, fresh 
smell ’”’—a far less forcible line. In ver. 2 of 
stanza 2, ‘‘ How long ago I may not know” 
was at first much more commonplace, being 
** How long ago I do not know.” 

The last stanza has varied most. 
appeared as— 


‘* Before may be again 
Oh! press my eyes into your neck. 
Shall we not be for ever lain 
Thus for Love’s sake, 
And sleep and wake, yet never break the chain ?” 


The changes made in it for the 1870 edition of 
the poems were all improvements, the awkward- 
nesses of the first rendering being much softened 
down, as will be seen from the following :— 


In 1863 it 


** Then, now—perchance again! .. . 
Oh round mine eyes your tresses shake ! 
Shall we not lie as we have lain 
Thus for Love’s sake 
And sleep and wake, yet never break the chain ?’” 


But it was not until the poem had received its: 
last polishing from the hands of the poet that 
it became the gem that it now is—one of the- 
most beautiful of English lyrics. These were 
the changes that the stanza wanted ; every one 
of them shows the transformation that had 
taken place in the man himself. The field of 
his vision has grown larger; the horizon of 
the poet’s mind has extended. This is the stanza 
with its latest variations :— 
‘* Has this been thus before ? 

And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 

Still with our lives our love restore 

In death’s despite, 

And day and night yield one delight once more ?”’ 


The first two variations are somewhat earthly 
and sensual; how much more spiritual the 
third, when, towards the end, the poet at last 
has learned to look for his hope’s fulfilment to 
“the beyond.” ALFRED St. JOHNSTON. 








SHAKSPERE AND LORDS PEMBROKE AND 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


London: April 7, 1884. 

In my communication to the ACADEMY of 
March 22 I gave, in a quotation from one of 
the State Papers, the name of ‘‘ Mrs. Lytton” 
as that of a lady concerned in an amour with 
Lord Pembroke. In so doing I was misled by 
the printed Calendar of State Papers and its. 
Index; the name should have been ‘ Mrs. 
Fytton.” This correction is due to the learned 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, Mr. 
George Scharf, who, in answering some ques- 
tions which I addressed to him, suggested the 
probability of the name being ‘‘ Fytton.’”’ On 
examining the MS. anew it became clear that 
this was the true name, and that the Calendar 
is wrong. 

In the communication above referred to I 
stated my belief that May 1601, or thereabouts, 
is the date of Shakspere’s sonnets 100 to 126, 
and I considered 107 as alluding to the rebellion 
of Essex, which had occurred in the February 
of that year. I may here add to what I said 
before a word as to the lines in this sonnet— 

‘** Tncertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age.”’ 

The allusion is probably to the embassy which 
the Scotch King, James, had sent to congratu- 
late the Queen on the putting down of the 
rebellion. If Essex had suceceded, civil war 
might have ensued; and it was by no means 
unlikely that James would have given active 
assistance to the party of Essex. But now 
there were terms of amity. 

Here, however, a question may reasonably 
present itself as to Shakspere’s relations in 1601 
with his patron, the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom he had dedicated his ‘ Venus and 
Adonis”? and ‘‘ Lucrece.”” Southampton had 
been prominently connected with the attempt 
of Essex. For the present he had escaped the 
scaffold ; but he was in prison, and the ultimate 
issue was still uncertain. Under these circum- 
stances, even supposing that Shakspere sided 
with the Court party, is it not surprising that 
he should express such unalloyed satisfaction at 
the downfall of Essex and his companions ? 
Does not this savour somewhat of ingratitude ¢ 
It is pretty clear that Shakspere could not have 
so expressed himself if he had remained in 
close intimacy and friendship with South- 
ampton. But did this close intimacy and 
friendship ever exist? With respect to the 
dedication of the ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis,” it must 
be regarded as in every way probable that 
| Southampton acknowledged the compliment by 
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a pecuniary present of greater or less amount. 
As to the ‘‘ Lucrece,” this cannot be so con- 
fidently affirmed ; but still it is at least not un- 
likely that there was a similar acknowledgment. 
It has been said that in the Dedication to the 
‘‘Lucrece” the language employed is a good 
deal stronger than that which had been used 
in the case of the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis.” But 
did Southampton so far respond as to admit 
Shakspere to a personal friendship? We have 
no evidence that he did; and the sensitive soul 
of the great poet may have been wounded by 
some real or imagined slight. Through in- 
advertence he may possibly have been kept 
waiting in the lobby, as Chesterfield kept Dr. 
Johnson ; but, however this may be, after the 
publication of the ‘ Lucrece” Southampton 
does not again appear as a patron of Shakspere. 
There is evidence, no doubt, that at a subse- 
quent period Southampton was in the habit of 
attending dramatic performances. But this is 
little to the point. If the relations between 
Shakspere and Southampton had been such as 
many persons have thought, Heminge and 
Condell, in dedicating the First Folio, could 
scarcely have passed him over without mention. 
The fact that they did so is most significant. 
Still, in considering the evidence to which I am 
about to direct attention, it may be remarked 
that in May 1601 Shakspere had very possibly 
come to the conclusion that Southampton’s life 
would be spared. Tobie Matthew, on March 
25, in the letter from which I quoted in my 
last communication, speaks of Southampton as 
‘almost safe.” 

In sonnet 124 there are some remarkable 
expressions which are entirely in accordance 
with the date and the view which I have pro- 
posed. In manifest allusion to the circum- 
stances of the time in which he is writing, the 
poet speaks of 

‘*thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls.’’ 


It would scarcely be possible to describe more 
suitably the state of things after the failure of 
Essex, while the word “ thralled” would ap- 
propriately allude to the strong measures by 
which rebellion had been subdued, and was 
still restrained. But yet more important are the 
concluding lines : 
‘* To this I witness call the fools of Time, 

Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for 

crime.”’ 

The ‘living for crime” alludes to the con- 
spiracy and rebellion, while the “dying for 
goodness ”—an expression which seems to have 
baffled the interpreters—clearly refers to the 
popular estimation of Essex, after his execution, 
as ‘‘the good Earl.” The ‘fools of Time” 
are those with whom Time does what he pleases 
—now elevating them to the highest dignities, 
and now bringing them down to the scaffold. 

After so speaking Shakspere would not un- 
naturally think of the relations which he had 
himself sustained to Southampton,* and thus 
we may be enabled to explain the next sonnet 
(125), which otherwise is exceedingly obscure. 
It begins— 
“* Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring, 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

Which | proves t more short than waste or ruin- 

ing. 

There were, no doubt, in May 1601 persons who 





* As to Shakspere’s relations with Essex, no doubt 
in the chorus before the fifth act of ‘‘ Henry V.”’ 
he had spoken of ‘‘the general of our gracious 
empress,’’ and of the welcome which, if succes: ful, 
Essex would receive on his return from Ireland. 
But this implies no private relations. 

t Editors have been wont to alter this word into 
**prove.’’ But the original edition of 1609, which 
gives ‘‘ proves,” is certainly right. This is clear 
enough when we understand the meaning. 








would willingly remind Shakspere of the ‘‘ love 
without end” which, in the widely circulated 
Dedication to ‘‘ Lucrece,” he had professed for 
Southampton, and who would hint that the 
t was unfaithful, and had not “a true soul” 
cf. lines 18, 14). Shakspere admits that the 
‘“ eternity,” the “‘ love without end,” for which 
he had “laid great bases” in his two poems, 
had proved ‘“‘ more short than waste and ruin- 
ing.” But he had never been admitted to 
Southampton’s friendship ; he had only ‘‘ borne 
the canopy,” and, ‘‘with his extern,” 
‘honoured the outward.” The same meaning 
is implied in what is said afterwards of the 
mere ‘‘ gazing” of ‘‘ the dwellers on form and 
favour.” With such mere gazing Shakspere 
contrasts (1. 9) his close intimacy with, and 
deep love for, his friend of the Sonnets, who 
can be identified with no other than William 
Herbert, now (1601) Earl of Pembroke. 
THOMAS TYLER. 








THE ‘‘ PAREBON ” TREE OF KTESIAS. 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin: April 11, 1884, 

About a year ago I addressed a letter to the 
AcADEMY on the subject of the identity of 
certain of the animals and plants mentioned in 
the Indika of Ktesias. I did not then offer any 
suggestion as to the Parebon tree (xdpnBov), which 
appears to have been regarded by several com- 
mentators as beyond the reach of identification. 
As was the case with the animals which I then 
mentioned, I now think I see an explanation of 
the hitherto unexplained attributes of this sup- 
posed mythical tree. 

As described in the abridgement of Ktesias by 
Photios, the Parebon was 
‘*a plant about the size of the olive, found only in 
the royal gardens, producing neither flower nor 
fruit, but having merely fifteen roots, which grow 
down into the earth and are of considerable thick- 
ness, the very slenderest being as thick as one’s 
arm. Ifaspan’s length of this root be taken, it 
attracts to ‘itself all objects brought near it— 
gold, silver, copper, and stones, and all things 
except amber. If, however, a cubit’s length of it 
be taken, it attracts lambs and birds, and it is, in 
fact, with this root that most kinds of birds are 
caught. Should you wish to turn water solid, even 
a whole gallon of it, you have but to throw into 
the water not more than an obol’s weight of this 
root, and the thing is done. Its effect is the same 
upon wine, which, when condensed by it, can be 
held in your hand like a piece of wax, though it 
melts the next day. It is found beneficial in the 
cure of bowel disorders ’’ (Ancient India, by J. W. 
McCrindle, p. 20). 

I believe that it is possible to indicate the 
exact species to which Ktesias referred in the 
foregoing paragraph ; and my reasons for identi- 
fying it with the Ficus religiosa, or Pipal tree, 
are shortly as follow:—Except where the 
Pipal grows luxuriantly, it does not much 
exceed a well-grown olive tree in size. Though 
of common occurrence in the moister tropical 
parts of India, it is seldom found, except where 
cultivated, in the arid tracts of the Punjab and 
Northern India generally. Its small figs are 
inconspicuous, scarcely exceeding in size the 
larger varieties of green peas, so that it might 
easily have been described and thought to be 
without flowers or fruit. Its roots sometimes 
clasp other trees, and are generally visible for 
some distance from the trunk at the surface of 
the ground; there is no limit, however, to their 
number. Being regarded as sacred by the 
Hindus, offerings of various emblems and idols 
are often to be seen placed round the trunk ; 
in some cases ancient stone implements and 
other stones of curious or grotesque shapes may 
be observed thus collected around it. In these 
facts, I would suggest, originated the myth as 
to the attractive power of the root—or, as 
Apollonius has it, the tree itself—for metals 
and stones, Its ‘‘ attractive’ power for birds 





and other animals is very readily explained, 
since from the glutinous juice which exudes 
from the stem bird-lime is commonly made; 
and it may be that the “attraction” for 
metals, &c., merely refers to some adhesive 
substance prepared from the juice. The effects 
of the juice when dropped into water and 
wine would be, no doubt, to thicken them con- 
siderably, though, perhaps, not to the extent 
stated by Ktesias. As to the medicinal pro- 
perties, the seeds are believed to be cooling 
and alterative, and the leaves and young shoots 
are used as a purgative. 

To the above—which, in themselves, consti- 
tute stronger reasons for this identification 
than can be adduced with reference to any 
other well-known or conspicuous Indian tree— 
there may be added that although at first 
sight the name Pipal presents no very close 
resemblance to Parebon, still, when written as it 
is often pronounced, Peepun, the / being re- 
op by 2, it is not difficult to understand 

ow the sound may have suggested to the ear 
of the Greek writer a combination of letters 
which he represented by wdpnBor. 

V. Batt, 








BURNS AND “‘TRISTRAM SHANDY.” 
Wardington, Banbury: April 14, 1884, 

Carlyle was not careful in minor matters to 
verify his recollections of what he had reid 
before committing himself to print. In his 
essay on Richter, first published in No. 91 of 
the Edinburgh Review (and, I think, elsewhere), 
he quotes the ludicrous but absurd invention of 
Wolcot (‘‘ Peter Pindar”) of Johnson’s saying 
“that if he thought Boswell really meant to 
write his life, he would prevent it by takiny 
Boswell’s,” nothing doubting its authenticity. 
He did not trouble himself to find out whit 
Mumbo-Jumbo was, as Dickens remarked, b2- 
fore alluding to it in The French Revolution. 
And, as your ingenious correspondent Mr. Ra‘1- 
ford observes, he wrote that Burns ‘“ did not 
know, probably, that Sterne had been before- 
hand with him” in his famous pity for the 
devil. 

Allow me to suggest that, in his frag- 

ment of autobiography, Burns expressly tells 
us that in his twenty-third year ‘‘ the addition 
of two more authors to my library gave me 
great pleasure—Sterne and M‘Kenzie; 7'ristram 
Shandy and The Man of Feeling were my bosom 
favourites.” His friend David Sillar adds the 
following suggestive anecdote of the poet :— 
“Tt was his custom to read at table. In one of 
my visits to Lochlea, in the time of a sowen 
supper, he was so intent on reading—I think 
Tristram Shandy—that his spoon falling out of his 
hand made him exclaim, in atone scarcely imitable, 
‘ Alas, poor Yorick !’ ’’ 
In the face of this evidence I think it may be 
fairly presumed that Burns had remembered 
the passage in Sterne, and utilised it. Most 
readers know that there are, and inevitably, 
adaptations and imitations in his poetry, as 
witness the stanza in ‘* A Winter Night,” para- 
phrased from a song in ‘‘As You Like It.” Of 
course this cannot detract from his higher 
claims. THOMAS BUTLER GUNN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay. sae 21, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “The Roll of 
Shiuten-Doji, or the Liquor-laid Lad,” by Mr. 
F. V. Dickins. 
8p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature” (continued), by Mr. P. Daphne. 
8 p.m. x of Arts: “The Upper Thames 
as a Source of Water Supply,” by Dr. Percy F. 
Frankland. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Evolution and the 
Pearly Nautilus,” by Mr. 8. R. Pattison. 
TuESDAY, April 22, 3 p.m. Ro Institution: “The 
Anatomy of Nerve and Muscle,” I., by Dr. Klein. 
7.45p.m. Statistical: ‘English Express Trains 
in 1871 and 1883,”” by Lieut. H. B. Willock. 
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8p.m. Anthropological: “ A Collection of Eth- 
aclugienl ry from Uanada,” by the Marquis of 
Lorne; “ A Portrait of an Aboriginal Tasmanian,” 
;.“*The Ethnology of the 


Keane. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Vertical and Hori- 
Rotative Beam Engines 
fo: Pumping,” by Mr. W. E. Rich. 
WEDNESDAY, April 23,8p m. Society of Arts: “ Thames 
Communications,’”’ by Mr. J. B. " 
8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘ Observations on_ the 
Geol of the Line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
wa) Dy Principal Dawson ; “‘ The D: Permian 
and Trias of Central Europe, and the True Divisiona 
Line of these Two Formations,” by the Rev. A 


Irvin 
TaunaDAY, April 24,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Flame 
and Oxidation,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers. 
Fripay, April 25, 8 p m. ty of Arts: “The Exist- 
ing Law of Landlord and Tenant in India,” by Mr. 
‘Caan, Twang: “Cllinen on Otten? te 
8 p.m. Browning: on y 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison. 
8p.m. Quekett. 
opm Royal Institution : “ The Art of Fiction,” 
W. Berant. 


SATURDAY, April26,3p.m. Royal Institution : “ Recent 

“Roman Archaeology,” I.—The Colos- 

. M. eh ig 
sical: ‘The Indicator Diagram of a 
Prot. W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry; 
“ A New Speed Indicator,” Messrs. W. T. Gool- 
den and Wa'ter Baily; ‘‘ A Metrical Barometer and 
an Immersion Galvanometer,”’ by Dr. W. H. Stone. 
7p.m. Essex Field Club. 
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SCIENCE. 
SCHOPENHAUER. 


The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur 
Schopenhauer. Translated from the German 
by R. B. Haldane and T. Kemp. Vol. I. 
(Triibner. ) 


WE have here a translation in excellent English 
of a German philosopher who was not only a 
profound thinker exercising increasing influence, 
but a writer of distinguished style, witty, 
ironical, apt in illustration, eloquent. The man 
himself was a cynic and woman-hater, as we 
learn from the graphic account of him quoted 
in M. Ribot’s admirable work on his philosophy, 
the most characteristic trait of which is assuredly 
its pessimism. Of Western pessimism he and 
Leopardi may be regarded as joint-founders, 
though in the East such a view of life has 
prevailed from time immemorial. In England 
the only literary parallel of importance known 
to me is the work of James Thomson, a poet of 
real distinction, who has lately died. Schopen- 
hauer is said not to have practised the virtues of 
asceticism, patience, and humility which he so 
fervently recommended as the only way of 
salvation. But neither Horace nor St. Paul 
claimed for himself perfect consistency of 
theory and conduct; and the loud predilec- 
tion of Carlyle for silent fortitude was doubtless 
proportionate to his own habit of incontinent 
complaint. 

The pessimism of Schopenhauer is darker 
than Byron’s, with his ‘‘ bitter boon, our birth,” 
though not so dark, I think, as Leopardi’s, 
with his ‘‘ Gentilezza di morir;” -yet this 
philosophy may be regarded as an expansion 
of that terrible sentence from the Italian t, 
“Nostra vita, a che val? Solo a spregiarla!”’ 
It is the exaggerated view of an atrabilious 
man, exceptionally unfortunate, to which we 
shall respond according to our own moods, 
sympathies, and circumstances, but above all 
according to the state of our digestions. 

Yet in this long and bitter arraignment of 
human life there is much which appeals—alas ! 
with the power of naked truth—to nearly all 
feeling hearts who have left youth behind 
them. Still, Pessimism blasphemes against the 
sacramental character of experience, against 
innocent joy and strong personal love, against 
the satisfaction to be found in kind deeds, as in 
the zest of all active endeavour, mischievously 
denying the possibility of incarnating the Ideal 
in social organisation and civil polity, though, 
when he magnifies pure selfless absorption in 
art, or nature, as also sympathy, benevolence, 





and resignation, Schopenhauer seems for a while 
to forget his sombre creed. All he writes on 
suffering as ‘‘quieter” of the ambitious, 
egotistic, rebellious, insatiable, restless will 
might have been written by Molinos. And to 
me it seems doubtful, though his language is 
ambiguous on this head, whether he meant to 
recommend, or believed possible, the absolute 
annihilation of unconsciousness, Did he mean 
more than the ethical Nirvana of the higher 
Buddhism, suppression of the lower self ? (see 
pp. 528-32). Certainly self-renunciation, being 
assertion of a higher self, is little akin to 
annihilation, and the good man lives in others 
amyriadfold. The writer who recognises, as did 
Schopenhauer, that suffering may temper the 
character to finer issues, and make us free of a 
wider world, is scarcely Pessimist pur sang. 
Still, he does not penetrate the true reason why 
we must not fix too obstinately on particular 
objects and ends, but hold ourselves ready to 
renounce them—which is, that these, though 
they are partial revelations of the supreme 
excellence, are yet partial only, and so may be 
ideally fulfilled and complemented in their very 
disappearance. Schopenhauer reprobates what 
he deems the crude objection of Johnson that 
Shakspere violated poetical justice in the allot- 
ment of destinies to his characters—quoting 
Calderon : 
** Pues el delito mayor 
Del hombre es haber nacido.’’ 

How have Cordelia, Desdemona, Ophelia, sinned 
above others to deserve their fate? Their sin 
is the sin of all—existence. For the very 
universe itself has a bad heart. There is blind 
unreason, chaos, and the principle of warring 
individuals in the root of being. Yet Pessimism 
would seem to have touched a lower deep not 
only in Bahnsen, but in the Dialogues philo- 
sophiques of M. Renan, only that the brilliant 
Frenchman, with his subtle smile, forbids us 
to take him at his word. Schopenhauer, how- 
ever, admits a remedy. The blind and vain 
impulse toward life, being once enlightened by 
knowledge, may turn round and deliberately 
refuse to live. We may abstain also from 
propagating our miserable race. There are 
excellent things said by Schopenhauer in the 
last book on the solidarity of the race; the 
oppressor does not know that, like Thyestes, he 
devours his own flesh; the suffering of the 
world is indeed borne by each and all; the 
prosperous man is but a beggar, who dreams 
that he is a king. 

But we must examine briefly the metaphysical 
basis upon which Schopenhauer erected so 
gloomy a superstructure. He is a disciple of 
Kant, claiming to be his only legitimate 
successor. He compares the man who has 
truly assimilated Kant to a blind person 
upon whom the operation for cataract has been 
successfully performed. Excellent is the refu- 
tation of materialism from a Kantian stand- 
point in book i., which one may perhaps 
paraphrase thus: the dogmatic materialist 
is like the child in Browning’s poem who 
feigns that the hobby-horse he carries is indeed 
carrying him. The external world, of which 
our bodies and brains are a part, is itself the 
creature of human thought, with its three funda- 
mental moulds—space, time, and causality. But 
is Schopenhauer on this head self-consistent ? I 
think not. According to him, the world is my 
Vorstellung—perhaps rather questionably trans- 
lated ‘‘idea”’ by Messrs. Haldane and Kemp— 
meaning the phenomenon, or appearance to us, 
a representation of our thinking and perceiving 
faculty. He accepts, however, Kant’s Ding-an- 
sich, thing-in-itself, as lying behind this 
representation, the reality of the phenomenal 
world. This he calls Will, asserting it to be 
identical with the active, real principle that 
lies behind our representative, or conscious, 
intelligent faculty. Save in ourselves, such a 





real thing-in-itself is altogether beyond know- 
ledge; but we do feel this reality within us. 
Now let us pause to remark that what we feel 
the reality of is not an abstract, blind, active 
principle, but conscious, intelligent Will. The 
two elements of action, Will and Consciousness, 
are inseparable in thought, and we have no 
ground for supposing them separable at 
all. It is deliberately to abandon a position 
of vantage if we first recognise that our 
own conscious activity is the only possible 
type of activity for us, and then proceed to 
emasculate that real type, rendering it a 
mere unreal verbal abstraction by depriving it 
of its essential differentia, consciousness. Thus, 
however, Schopenhauer arrives at a notion that 
differs little from Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Force,” or 
Biichner’s Kra/t, and henceforth that is what he 
means by ‘‘ Will.” Consciousness is for him an 
accident, but blind force, or energy, is the reality, 
or substance, underlying both worlds—that of 
spirit and that of matter. Yet is it not strange 
not to recognise that, though, for purposes of 
logical analysis and argument, you may verbally 
make such abstractions, they have no real con- 
tent, no actuality, in man or nature? Here 
the two elements of substance and quality, 
matter and form, are absolutely inseparable, 
involve one another, as do also the concepts, 
subject and object, knower and known. More 
oddly still, Schopenhauer at times seems per- 
fectly aware of this, for he tells us (p. 39) 
‘“*the world as idea only appears with the 
opening of the first eye.” ‘‘ Without this 
medium of knowledge it cannot be, and there- 
fore it was not, before it.”” ‘‘ Outside knowledge 
there was also no before, no time.’’ ‘‘ The 
whole world is in and for knowledge, and with- 
out it is not even thinkable. The world is en- 
tirely Idea, and, as such, demands the knowing 
subject as supporter of its existence’? (p. 38). 
In face of all this, he proceeds to explain that 
the ‘ Will” (i.e., blind Force) passed through 
many grades, or stages, of ‘‘ objectification,” 
through the world of inorganic matter, through 
plant and through animal, before it arrived at 
the brain of man, in which, and through which, 
thought was first born; wherein, again, were 
first enabled to exist a world of objectsin space 
and time! All this seems to involve a most 
extraordinary tissue of self-contradictions. 
Indeed, the author admits it; and his pretended 
answer to the difficulty is none. He, in turn, 
accuses Kant of inconsistency because, while 
maintaining that the categories of time, space, 
and causality are only valid for experience—in 
order to enable us to arrange our impressions 
of phenomena—and have no absolute validity 
beyond the appearance of things to us, he 
yet makes the thing-in-itself outside experi- 
ence a cause of our perceptions. But Schopen- 
hauer surely does so also. While urging that the 
principle of sufficient reason has no application 
outside the object, outside the process of phe- 
nomena, or so-called laws of nature, he yet gives 
us a metaphysic, not a cosmogony only. While 
speaking sometimes like a positivist, and re- 
fusing to tell the why or how, he yet explains to 
us that the inmost reality of things in man and 
nature is a blind Wiil, or Force, which manifests 
or ‘‘ objectifies ’’ itself first in the Platonic idea, 
by which he means the genus and species, or 
type, and then in particular phenomena. Now 
this assuredly is a process, a successive self- 
manifestation, of blind Force, as Schopenhauer 
elaborately shows in book ii. (Curiously 
enough, his cosmogony differs imperceptibly 
from that of one of his favourite bétes noirs, 
Schelling!) But it is change that makes us 
demand a cause, a sufficient reason. And here we 
have innumerable changes, while the author pro- 
fesses his agreement with Malebranche, that the 
invariable antecedents of a phenomenon are but 
occasional, not real causes—that is, conditions of 
its occurrence, not adequate ground, base, and 
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source of it. Where, then, is that to be sought ? 
Schopenhauer tells us in the Idea first, which is 
out of space and time, but ultimately in blind 
Force. Surely that is to make the thing-in-itself, 
the real noumenon behind the phenomenon, into a 
cause, into a principle of sufficient (or, as it 
happens, of insufficient) reason. But when we 
ask, How can these things be ? we may hesitate 
to accept from Schopenhauer the answer once 
given to a similar question of Nicodemus. Ido 
not profess, he says, to explain how; I merely 
show you that so it is. Philosophers, therefore, 
only differ frum theologians in so far as the latter 
tell us that it is irreverent, and the former that 
it is absurd, to question their pet dogmas, Our 
author confesses that the efficiency of causes 
lies in the particular force behind the phe- 
nomenon; and this is to grant all we contend 
for. He urges, indeed, that the forces (or 
Ideas) are themselves groundless, eternal, not in 
time and space. But that, if it be true, is not 
to the point. What he virtually admits is that 
they are themselves efficient causes, or grounds, 
of the phenomenon. An. efficient cause, or a 
sufficient reason, is precisely that which mani- 
fests its own inmost nature in the effect. But 
of the cause of the successive process of self- 
inanifestation in phenomena, what /'s the inmost 
nature? Is it not zero, according to Schopen- 
hauer? For he says (p. 157), 

“The thing-in-it-clf is that which is essentially 
not idea, not ohject of knowledge, but has only 
become knowable by entering that form. The 
foun is originally foreign to it.’’ 

So that behind the Ideas, or particular forces of 
nature, we have the one blind Force, which thus 
manifests its own inner self (!). Now to this 
we must object ex aihilo nihil. You must not 
put less into your cause than you find in your 
effect. From a blank Being equal to Nothing 
can never emerge all this rich universe of know- 
ledge, and the innumerable subjects or persons 
who know it. Man and Nature could never 
issue from this exhausted receiver of a philo- 
sophical fancy, from this emptiest of all verbal 
abstractions, itself necessarily destitute of ex- 
istence, away from the ingenious metaphysical 
brain that spun the airy cobweb. Here, again, 
at the other extreme end of the scale, we come 
upon Browning’s child who feigns that the 
hobby-horse he carries is indeed carrying 
him. The Unconscious revealing itself in con- 
sciousness! That is the theme also of 
Schopenhauer’s celebrated living disciple, Von 
Hartmann. 

Moreover, the ideas, or common natures of 
the particular individuals, and phenomena are 
declared to be out of time and space, eternal. 
But that is inconsistent with what I have quoted 
from p. 157. Indeed, 

** From scarped cliff, and quarried stone, 
She cries, a thousand types are gone.”’ 
The type is only relatively more permanent than 
the individual. The latter, at any rate, has 
a relative permanence, or we could not dis- 
ciminate it from the rest. Nor is the type out 
of time and space, though it is in many different 
times and spaces. But it is absolutely nothing, 
so far as we can tell, apart from the individuals 
that reveal it, except a verbal abstraction in 
the mind. It is just the common nature of 
individuals, whose esse is concipi. Nor is there 
one abstract individual, except in our minds. 

Schopenhauer agrees singularly with Schelling 
and Hegel on p. 189! Man is the microcosm. 
Animal and plant are the descending fifth and 
third of man, the inorganic the lower octave. 
The later species imply, are founded upon, 
gather up into their constitution, all the earlier, 
though these are raised, as it were, to a higher 
power. The plant implies the inorganic, the 
animal implies the plant, man is the rich fullness 
of allthese. May it not be said, therefore, that 
the whole nature and meaning of the lower 
ideas, or stages of existence, is only realised in 











the higher, only perfectly in the highest ? The 
latter alone illuminate and interpret the former. 
But if it be quite true that the idiosyncrasy of 
all the types needs an absolute ground and 
source, which Schopenhauer sometimes seems 
to place in their own self-existence, it is equally 
true that the individuals, wherein only are the 
types manifested and real, need the same ; more 
especially is that true of individual persons or 
subjects, in whose thought alone can types and 
particular objects exist. 

The Ideas (or universals) express themselves 
through an inner teleology, as in the mutual 
adaptation of the parts and functions of organ- 
isms to one another, and through an outer tele- 
ology, by which diverse families and individuals 
depend upon each other, and upon their inani- 
mate environments. But this appearance of 
design, or final causes, says our author, is only 
for our understanding. It is the result of the 
subjection of the one blind Force to the moulds 
of our thinking faculty. Yet remember that 
the one blind Force is also said to manifest its 
own inmost nature through these subjective 
faculties of ours, and their permanent moulds, 
which alone can give form to experience and 
laws to nature. If the process that results in 
i. harmonious co-operation of the diverse organs 
and functions of the cosmos be regarded as 
unconscious, unintelligent, I do not hesitate to 
say that such a conception is absurd and un- 
realisable by thought. The intelligible must 
also be intelligent, though we may not in every 
case be in the secret of its peculiar subjectivity. 
If invariable antecedents, moreover, do not 
exhaust causation, they yet are efficient, not 
only ‘‘ occasional ”’ concauses, since they them- 
selves are in turn manifestations of the one 
self-existent Energy, which proceeds to pass on 
into the phenomena we term “effects.” But, 
take away the subjective element of time, and 
what remains? Why, the eternal self-existent 
Ideas, or types, with the individuals and idio- 
syncrasies that constitute thein. Instead of 
a process of adaptation of means to ends, you 
would have an unchanging conscious intuition 
(or many such) in which they are already all 
mutually adapted or in harmony. But. if you 
take away causality, you must substitute a self- 
existence, wherein the parts of the cosmos 
shall no longer be isolated, but of mutual 
implication and necessary interdependence. 
If, however, you take away the general forms, 
or ‘“‘moulds,” as I have called them, of our 
actual thought-life, you get, of course, your 
particular phenomena transformed along with 
the categories which shape them. Since man 
is man, he must anthropomorphise God; but 
why elect to deify the bare skeleton of his 
own experience, and call it Force or Power, 
rather than the noblest possibilities of living 
Humanity? All intelligible process implies the 
eternal reality of the concrete thing or person 
appearing to be developed. We feel or know 
the conscious process of our experience to be 
real, not only in one element of it, but in all; 
nor is it possible to disentangle them ; they are 
Siamese twins, perishing if divorced, mere 
reverse faces of the same substance, and no 
more separable than one side from another ; 
they are correlatives, mutually implying and 
involving one another. The concrete Fact is 
the real, and that is nothing out of the persons 
with a common nature who experience it. But 
if either of these elements had ever been actually 
non-existent, as no doubt may appear to be the 
case, it could never have sprung into existence 
at all. Whatever is has always been. If it 
seem otherwise, what is the inference? Surely 
this—that our manners of conceiving or appre- 
hending are themselves not absolute; and that, 
indeed, is exactly what Kant and Schopenhauer 
aver concerning the notions of time, space, and 
causality. But, then, unless reason is to be 





stultification, this we can only grant by adding 
that, though they are not absolute, they ar: 
true relatively—they are proper to the actual 
state of advancement at which our faculti:s 
have arrived. They give us a glimpse of truth. 
but no more. Time, space, and the principle of 
sufficient reason must alike be complement: d 
and perfected by the development of a high»r 
and fuller organon of knowledge. In that alone 
can these inherent antinomies of thought be 
resolved by a more comprehensive intuitio :. 
But in that must be contained the ground and 
inner significance of space, time, and causality ; 
our faculties in it will not be stultified, abolishe 1, 
and contradicted, but transfigured, as was the 
physical body of Christ on Tabor. So will a'l 
experience be justified, rationalised, and trans- 
formed; but, to know more, we must be more. 
Thus, was not James Hinton right that such an 
organon must include more than sense and 
understanding, must embrace also our affections, 
our aspirations, our moral sense? may we not 
add our aesthetic imagination ? What revolts 
the conscience, what lays in the dust our deep 
and holy affections, what mocks the loftiest 
aspirations of humanity, cannot be absolutely 
true, can only appear true, because we know, 
as yet, but in part, because our faculties have 
suffered unnatural divorce, because we are 
ignorant, and our spiritual eyes are dim. 

The world is only partially intelligible, because 
we have no perfect organon for its apprehen- 
sion. But Pessimism too readily assumes that 
sin, error, injustice, suffering, are precisely as 
they appear, are absolute realities. Why, even 
within the narrow limits of our present experi- 
ence, they are not the ultimate forms of the 
phenomenon, not blind alleys leading nowhere, 
but dark and narrow ways issuing upon infinite 
horizons. It is quite true that the conscious 
process in us —as also the process taking place 
outside our present experience in other men, or 
in nature—seems to issue from an irrational, 
unconscious Abyss; but to make that appear- 
ance absolute is to revolt alike reason, love, 
aspiration, and moral sense. The Abyss is but 
dark with excess of light; and it is doubly un- 
reasonable in a follower of Kant thus to make 
time absolute. Yet to regard the individual as 
perishable is certainly to do this; for it is to 
regard the mere phenomena of birth and death as 
superior to, victorious over, the individual foci 
of self-identifying, consciousexperience in which 
alone such concepts can have any existence. 
But if, on the other hand, the individual, as 
free active idiosyncrasy or character, be an 
integral eternal factor in that Divine universal 
conscious Subject (involving many subjects, per- 
fectly reflecting, and sympathising with one an- 
other) who creates and supports the world, then 
this life of mingled sorrow and joy is but a 
passing phase of his infinite being, and all that 
happens to him is a necessary factor in his self- 
evolution, the final goal, grander and better 
than we can conceive, being still out of sight. 
But certainly ‘‘ happiness,” if by that be meant 
pleasure without pain, cannot be regarded as 
‘our being’s end and aim;” rather is that a 
condition into which pain enters as essential 
constituent, though it may be pain transfigured, 
sorrow turned into the joy of triumphwt 
acquiescence, and tranquil thanksgiving. 

Individuals and their experience, we are told, 
are illusion, Mayd. But what is “‘an illusion” 
—for instance, The mirage? Is it not a mis- 
interpreted, imperfectly apprehended reality ? 
Let us but comprehend the cosmic significance 
of suffering, and we shall embrace it gladly, as 
the martyr does consuming flame. e love to 
endure pain for one we love. The breast of the 
humming-bird looks dim when viewed from 
certain angles; yet shift your position, and, lo! 
a very mine of radiant light, crimson, and 
purple, and gold, deep and splendid as the sun- 
rise! Not once or twice have men been cast 





foresworn as a mere elaborate process of self- 
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‘ here for companion one whose 
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OBITUARY. 
J.-B.-A, DUMAS. 

A GREAT chemist, and more than a chemist, 
has away. Jean-Baptiste-André Dumas 
died at Cannes on April 11, in his eighty-fourth 
year. He was born on July 14, 1800, at Alais, 
a little town, built on a plain near the foot of 
the Cevennes, some twenty miles from the 
famous city of Nimes. It is the seat of 
several mining, chemical, and manufacturing 
industries, but the troublous times of Dumas’ 
early years drove the young student from his 
native place. At Geneva he found fuller oppor- 
tunities for study and research, and was soon 
engaged in chemico-physiological enquiries. 
In 1821 he went to Paris; in 1823 he was 
appointed chemical assistant in the Ecole poly- 
technique. Soon afterwards he published a 
paper on the atomic theory, in which he 
adopted the distinction made by Avogadro 
between atoms and molecules, but failed to 
push that distinction to its legitimate con- 
clusions. Incidentally, however, he discovered 
and described a beautiful method of determin- 
ing the densities of vapours—a method still in 
constant use. One of the most important re- 
searches in which Dumas now engaged resulted 
in the discovery of several ethers, and, what 
was more important, of the relationships between 
these compounds and their corresponding alco- 
hols and acids, and of the existence of what are 
now known as homologous series, The dualistic 
theory of Berzelius received a severe blow when 
Dumas ascertained that three out of the four 
atoms of hydrogen of acetic acid could be re- 
placed by an equal number of atoms of chlorine 
without the structure of the compound being 
altered. One of the best known of the sub- 
sequent researches of Dumas is his determina- 
tion of the atomic weights of carbon and (in 
conjunction with Boussingault) of oxygen. 
An extensive series of enquiries of the same 
order came later (1857-59). In these he en- 
deavoured to show that Prout’s law as to the 
atomic weights of all elements being multiples 
of the atomic weight of hydrogen required one 
modification only—that of substituting half for 
the whole weight of the hydrogen-atom ; the 
question is by no means yet settled. Merely 
to name the chief researches of Dumas would 
largely exceed the limits of an obituary 
notice. But we may recall to the memory of 
chemists his work upon nitriles, on the pro- 
duction of sugar in the animal body, on fer- 
mentation, and on countless subjects belong- 
ing to applied or technological chemistry. 

Although the political attitude of Dumas 
does not strike one as altogether satisfactory, 
there can be no question of the excellent work 
which he did, in bis several official positions, in 
educational and commercial directions and 
towards the sanitation und better lighting of 
Paris. It is not known to everyone that he 
founded the Crédit Foncier. He has been since 
1868 permanent secretary of the Académie des 
Sciences. He succeeded Pelouze as Master of 
the Mint in 1868, but did not hold the position 
after the breaking out of the Franco-German 
War. In 1875 he was elected into the Académie 
francaise, filling the chair of Guizot. It is need- 
less to say that foreign lands also accorded Dumas 
numerous marks of distinction. He was elected 
a foreign member of our own Royal Society in 
1840. The Chemical Society of London accorded 
him the same honour in 1847. He received the 
Faraday medal from the latter body in 1869, 
and then gave the first Faraday lecture. The 


Royal Society awarded him its Copley medal 
in 1843, 





The exact position of Dumas among the 
founders or builders of modern chemistry it 
would perhaps be premature to attempt to 
define now, but that it was important there is 
no room to doubt. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALTERING THE SPELLING OF OLD MSS, 
London: April 16, 1884. 

As Mr. Hessels has appealed to me on this 
point, I can only say that I have always 
preached his doctrine, and urged my fellow- 
workers to act onit. I look on the alteration 
of MS. spelling as a kind of dishonesty spring- 
ing from ignorance. But if a Latin-editing 
friend says he will not edit unless he may 
spell the Latin in the way that he is accustomed 
to, I am obliged to give way, because Latin 
volunteers are few. Early-English and Shak- 
spere editors are more plentiful, and in their 
case editors’ idiosyncrasies can be checked, and 
MS. spellings preserved. 

The excuse for altering MS. spellings is that 
editors and readers may more easily get at the 
meaning of the texts. This is why all editors 
modernise the Elizabethan spelling of Shak- 
spere’s works. But Latin texts are meant for 
a special and small set of readers, and these can 
be trusted to get over the slight difficulty of 
varying spellings. F, J. FURNIVALL. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE anthropological section of the British 
Association, following the example of the 
physical section, has put forth a list of special 
subjects to be discussed at the Montreal meet- 
ing. These are five in number—(1) The Native 
Races of America: their physical characters 
and origin; (2) Civilisation of America before 
the time of Columbus, with particular reference 
to earlier intercourse with the Old World; (3) 
Archaeology of North America: ancient mounds 
and earth-works, cliff-dwellings and village- 
houses; stone architecture of Mexico and Central 
America, &c.; (4) Native Languages of America; 
(5) European Colonisation and its effects on the 
Native Tribes of America. The president of 
the anthropological section is Dr. E. B. Tylor. 


THE last number of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Geological Society contains, among 
other papers of interest, one by Herr G. 
Schweinfurt, of Cairo, on the geological structure 
of the well-known heights of Mokattam. The 
paper is illustrated with an excellent coloured 
map of this part of Egypt, and also a tinted 
panoramic view of the Mokattam Hills. The 
strata were systematically explored by the 
author, with the view of procuring a typical 
collection of fossils for the Berlin Museum. 


WE have received a copy of Science of March 
28, which contains an elaborate article on the 
whereabouts and prospects of the Greely 
expedition, with some criticism of the search 
programme, and also a large map of the 
channels north of Baffin’s Bay. 


WirTH reference to a note in the ACADEMY of 
April 5, the hon. secretary of the London 
Mathematical Society writes that Mr. Asutosh 
Mukhopadyay was elected ‘“‘on the grounds of 
being a fair mathematician, and of being desirous 
to assist in the promotion of mathematical 
research.” 


WE have on our table:—Vignettes from In- 
visible Life, by John Badcock, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the St. James’s Gazette (Cassells) ; 
Guide to Methods of Insect Life, and Prevention 
and Remedy of Insect Ravage: being Ten Lec- 
tures, by Eleanor A. Ormerod, delivered for the 
Institute of Agriculture (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.); Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins, Vol. II.— 
Systematic and Discriptive Mineralogy, with 





upwards of four hundred Illustrations (William 
Collins); Facts Around Us: Simple Readings in 
Inorganic Science, with Experiments, by C. 
Lloyd Morgan (Stanford); Principles of Hygiene, 
expressly adapted to the Requirements of the 
Syllabus of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington (Murby); Sir Lyon Playfair 
taken to Pieces and disposed of ; Likewise Sir 
Charles Dilke, by W. White (E. W. Allen) ; 
Manual of the Transit Instrument, as used for 
obtaining Correct Time, by Latimer Clark 
Spon); Where did Life begin? by G. Hilton 
Scribner (New York: Scribner’s); HW orld-Life 
of Comparative Geology, by Alexander Winchell 
(Chicago: Griggs; London: Triibner); Uni- 
versal Attraction: its Relation to the Chemical 
Elements, by W. H. Sharp (Edinburgh: Living- 
stone); OneThousand Medical Hints and Surgical 
Maxims, and Nursery Hints: a Mother’s Guide 
in Health and Disease, by N. E. Davies (Chatto 
& Windus); &c., &e. 

WE have also received the following New 
Editions:—Farm Insects: being the Natural 
History and Economy of the Insects injurious 
to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by John Curtis, illustrated with numerous 
engravings (Van Voorst); «An Hlementary 
Treatise on the Planetary Theory, by the late 
C. H. H. Cheyne, Third Edition, edited by the 
Rev. A. Freeman (Macmillan); The Klementary 
Geometry of Conics, by Dr. C. Taylor, Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged (Bell); Workshop 
Appliances, by C. P. B. Shelley, Sixth Edition, 
revised and enlarged (Longmans); &c., &c. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Dr. WILUNELM VIETOR, the well-known editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Orthographie, and now 
Lecturer on Teutonic Philology at University 
College, Liverpool, has been appointed to the 
Chair of English Philology at Marburg. 

WE hear that the late Dr. 8. Wells Williams 
has left the sum of £1,000 for the endowment 
of the Chair of Chinese at Yale College, which 
he had himself occupied since 1876. 


TuE two latest additions to the series of 
‘*Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Prof. 
Max Miiller (Oxford: Clarendon Press) are— 
vol. xv., Zhe Upanishads, part ii., trans- 
lated by the editor, with an Introduction in 
which he replies to certain criticisms; and 
vol. xxi., Zhe Saddharma-Pundarika, ‘‘The 
Lotus of the True Law,” translated by Prof. 
H. Kern, of Leiden. The latter has a full 
Index. 


WE quote from the 7'imes the following letter 
about the fragments of a Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament now at St. Petersburg, re- 
ferred to in the ACADEMY of last week :— 


‘‘The fragments consist of the greater part of the 
Minor Prophets, Ruth, the Lamentations, the 
Book of Esther, and Daniel, so far as Dr. Harkavy 
can make them out at present. ‘They are written 
on rolls, a form used only for the Pentateuch, the 
Book of Esther, and sometimes also for the //afta- 
voth (Lessons of the Prophets). The owners write 
that they bought them from a sailor, who stated 
that he had acquired them at Rhodes. The Hebrew 
characters, however, bear a resemblance to the 
Himyaritic and the Arameo-Pehlvi alphabet ; the 
letter shin can even be traced to the earliest form 
of the Indian alphabet. Hence one might conclude 
that they come from a country situated near the 
Indo-Arabian coast—perhaps from Malabar. As 
to the variations, if there are any, we shall have to 
wait some time for Dr. Harkavy’s communication, 
owing to the fact that the parchment is damaged 
and the letters are in most parts obliterated. I 
may mention another peculiarity—viz., that the 
final forms of the letters cuf, mem, nun, pe, and 
tzaddi are not to be found in these fragments; the 
Talmud, however, gives them. From the palaeo- 
graphical peculiarities mentioned the date of the 
MS. will have to be determined, since no date is 
to be found in the MS. itself.’’ 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EprvsurcnH Maruemaricat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
April 10.) 

Tuomas Murr, Ese., President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Alexander Macfarlane submitted a note on 
‘* Simple, Combination, and Cumulative Voting.’ 
—Mr. A. J. G. Barclay read a paper on ‘The 
Teaching of Geometry.’’—The subsequent dis- 
cussion was carried on by Mr. J. S. Mackay, Mr. 
A. Y. Fraser, Dr. Macfarlane, and Mr. Muir.—Mr. 
Muir gave an explanation of a theorem commu- 
nicated by Prof. Tait to the January meeting of 
the society. 

Society or AntTiquarizs ofr ScoTLAND.— 
(Monday, April 14.) 

Dr. Artuur Mircuett, V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
first paper was ‘‘ An Investigation of the System 
of Land Valuation in the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles,” by Capt. F. W. L. Thomas. The whole 
subject of early land valuation is involved in 
almost impenetrable obscurity. The special task 
which Capt. Thomas had before him was to deduce 
from existing materials the answer to the question, 
What isa pennyland? This term is of frequent 
occurrence in connexion with the ancient land 
valuation of the Hebrides ; and, as the Hebrides 
were under Norse dominion till 1266, it appeared 
— that a solution of the question would be 

est found by an examination of the land system 
of the Northernisles. The Orkneys continued to be 
part of the Norwegian kingdom till 1468; and 
even then, being merely pledged to James III., they 
were still ruled by their own laws, which, as regards 
land tenure, were almost the opposite of those 
of Scotland. The materials for the investigation 
are chiefly contained in the rental of the earldom of 
Orkney, 1497-1503, or within twenty-nine years of 
the separation from Norway, which is still pre- 
served. In the fifteenth century the land of the 
Orkneys was, in respect of property, either Earl’s 
(subsequently King’s) land, Kirk land, or Odal 
land. The first two terms required no explana- 
tion. The Odal men, who owned land simply by 
descent, became in course of time so numerous 
that the constant subdivision of the odal-lands 
necessarily led to poverty and degradation; and 
the want of a middle class left them still less 
able to resist the rapacity of the Scottish Earls and 
feuars, and the donatories of the Crown. In re- 
spect of taxation (or skat) for support of the Earl’s 
Government, the lands of Orkney were either Bord- 
land, Skatland, Quoyland, or Towmale. Bordland, 
being the property of the Earl, paid no skat. 
Skatland, otherwise called odal-land, included all 
the arable land of the townships which existed 
when the ancient or original valuation roll was 
made. Quoyland, from being subsequently en- 
closed, as a rule paid no skat. Though the 
arable land was frequently repartitioned among 
the tenants, the house remained in constant posses- 
sion of the household, and a small piece of pasture 
land around it was the towmale or tumaill. As 
the demand for arable land increased, the towmale 
was dug up or ploughed up. No skat was paid for 
moorland or ‘‘fell.’? It was considered of so little 
importance that it is not once named in the rental. 
Wherever lands are taxed, there must be a valua- 
tion of some kind—in old records called ‘‘ extent; ’’ 
and for this purpose the Orkneys had at an early 
period been divided into parts which came to be 
denominated ‘‘urislands’’ or ‘‘ ouncelands,’’ but 
which there is reason to believe originally were 
the davach of the former Celtic inhabitants. The 
meaning of ‘‘ ouncelands’’ was that each paid to 
the Earl money or produce to the value of one 
ounce of silver. The ‘‘ounceland’’ was divided 
into eighteen parts, each of which had to pay one 
penny, or the value of one penny, and hence was 
called a ‘‘pennyland.’’ The demonstration of 
this by a detailed analysis of the rental, along with 
separate demonstrations of the same nature for the 
different denominations of land and land values in 
Shetland, formed the substance of the paper. The 
general conclusions arrived at were that the davach 
of the old Celtic inhabitants, being assessed by the 
Norwegian Earls at an ounce of silver, became an 
‘* ounceland,’’ and was divided into eighteen parts, 
each paying an eighteenth of a Norse ounce of silver, 
which wasequalin weight to an English penny, from 
which each subdivision was termed a “‘ pennyland.”’ 
Neither ounce- nor pennyland was a measure of 





surface, but of produce. The ratio of produce 
must in time have altered, but nominally the tax 
was not increased. Atsome period, of which there 
is no record, but, probably, in the twelfth century, 
the pennylands were valued at their purchase, not 
their annual value, in sterling silver marks—each 
part so valued being called a ‘‘markland’’—at 
which time the average value of a pennyland 
was four sterling marks. In the Orkneys, in 1503, 
the rent of a markland was so nearly uniform as to 
suggest that the rate of rent had been fixed at a 
comparatively recent period. In Shetland the 
assessment by ounces and pennies was abandoned, 
and that by marks was substituted. The annual 
rent of a markland was fixed in pennies, and varied 
from four to *welve pennies, which were paid in 
fixed prov’ ctions of butter and cloth.—Mr. G. 
Goudie and Prof. Duns remarked upon the great 
importance of this paper as a foundation for future 
enquiries into a subject so ——— and obscure, 
and which had hitherto baffled the investigation of 
the most distinguished antiquaries. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol hs), hand ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











ART BOOKS. 


ANTON SPRINGER’S Raffael und Michelangelo 
(Leipzig: Seemann), which originally appeared 
as the fourth volume of Dohme’s Kunst und 
Kiinstler, has been re-issued in two volumes of 
handy size, with several new illustrations. 
On the whole, this is the best existing Life of 
Raphael, but we must confess to a feeling of 
regret that the author has not availed himself 
of the opportunity of a second edition to intro- 
duce a few more changes in certain parts of the 
work. For instance, in dealing with Raphael’s 
life between the years 1495 and 1500 we are 
indeed referred to the possible influence of 
Timoteo Viti, but the reference is so slight that 
a hurried reader might well pass it over. So 
far as we can see, it appears probable that, of 
all painters under whose influence Raphael 
passed at different times, Timoteo was the one 
who produced the most powerful effect upon 
him. It would, at all events, have been well to 
discuss the matter with more thoroughness 
than our author has attempted in his brief 
sentences. As to the ‘‘ Venice Sketch-Book,”’ his 
opinion is the same as that of the majority of 
those who have paid attention to the subject ; 
Raphael had nothing to do with it. He goes 
farther, however, and finds in it the handiwork 
of neither Pinturicchio nor G. della Genga. 
‘*Nach meiner Ansicht waren mehrere Hiinde in 
dem Skizzenbuche thiitig und ist dasselbe der 
Rest eines Muster- und Uebungs-buches einer 
umbrischen Werkstatte.” 


WITH unqualified satisfaction we receive a 
now and more convenient edition of Thausing’s 
already classical Diirer— Geschichte seines Lebens 
und seiner Kunst. It is divided into two 
volumes, and is more profusely illustrated than 
the first edition. Printing, paper, and binding 
leave nothing to be desired. No more con- 
vincing proof of the popularity of the book 
can be obtained than the fact that it has been 
translated into Italian, Portuguese, French, 
and English, and has everywhere been received 
with the same respect. The learned author did 
not rush into print with any half-formed 
opinions; his mind was already made up upon 
all leading points under discussion when he first 
wrote, and he has not seen reason to change. 
The alterations, therefore, in the new edition 
do not affect matters of principle, and are 
chiefly confined to certain verbal improvements, 
and to the addition of a more complete and use- 
ful Index. Whatever discoveries, indeed, have 
in the meantime been made are duly noticed. 
Thus the original ‘‘ Postreiter”’ engraved by 
Wolgemut and copied by Diirer, the existence 





of which was unknown till revealed by Harck, 
is recognised in its place. With other supposed 
revelations, however, the Professor is by no 
means Satisfied ; and, save for a word or two in 
the Preface, they are passed over in silence 
more or less complete. 


Ir has recently been remarked by a leadin 
German critic, that the best test to be applied 
to a writer upon Italian art is the relation in 
which he stands to Sig. Morelli. The now famous 
work of ‘‘ Ivan Lermolieff” has revolutionised 
our opinions upon many matters, and has en- 
dowed us with a keener critical method than we 
had before possessed, so that for the present a 
great part of the work of art students is the 
accommodation of themselves to their new con- 
ditions. Nowhere is the fresh influence more 
felt than in reading the recent numbers of the 
leading German periodicals which concern 
themselves with art. The issues of the 
Repertorium for the past year are now before 
us, and in them the name of most frequent 
occurrence and weight is that of the Italian 
Senator. The principal original articles are by 
Wastler upon the Graz painter, Giov. Pietro de 
Pomis, by Bertolotti upon the little known 
Roman artist Antonazzo (with valuable docu- 
ments in illustration), and by Dr. Frimmel on 
the ‘‘ Triumphs,” ascribed to Titian, but which 
he gives reason to believe were in reality 
painted by Bonifazio. Dr. Winterberg con- 
tributes a valuable essay upon the works of 
that incarnation of the Renaissance, Leon 
Battista Alberti, while L. Scheibler deals with 
the characteristics of Cornelis de Wael, and 
slaughters the slain in his exhaustive criticism 
of Wurzbach’s monograph on Martin Schon- 
gauer, and the ‘“‘ master of the Bartholomaeus 
altar.” The last-mentioned article contains 
much matter of interest to the student of the 
Cologne school of painting. The reviews and 
other notices contained in these numbers are of 
the most thorough character. 


Der malerische Styl Giotto’s. By J. J. Tikanen. 
(Helsingfors.) This monograph of some fifty 
pages is, if we mistake not, the result of some 
of the most lovingly careful work that has yet 
been bestowed upon the fading remnants of 
Giotto’s pictures. The writer does not enter into 
the discussion of any vexed questions of author- 
ship or sequence, but devotes his attention 
wholly to the general changes which the artist 
introduced. He points out what was novel 
in Giotto’s treatment of the legendary and 
other subjects, what improvements he made in 
drawing and gesture, in modelling, in the 
handling of colour, and lastly in style of 
ornamentation. These matters are all discussed 
with great detail and accuracy, and with 
abundance of intelligible illustrations. Inci- 
dentally we gather the writer’s opinion (which 
from the extent of his work is one worthy of 
respect) as to the authorship of the frescoes of 
the Life of Francis in the upper church at 
Assisi. All are from the design of Giotto, and 
the last half are certainly his handiwork ; but 
as to the first half no definite opinion is given. 
The frescoes in the right transept of the lower 
church are from Giotto’s design, if not done by 
his own hand. The monograph is one worthy 
of careful perusal by every student of the works 
of the great Florentine. It deals, moreover, in 
a thorough fashion, with the developments of 
typical treatments of certain sacred subjects, 
and thus contains matter of interest to students 
of iconography. 

Recueil de Modéles artistiques du Moyen-dge. 
Menuiserie et Serrurerie de Meubles, XV°* et 
XVI° Siécles: 42 planches sous la direction 
d’A. van Assche, avec texte explicatif par J. 
Helbig. —— This publication, issue 
by the Belgian Guild of St. Thomas and St. 
Luke, contains detailed drawings of twenty- 
eight genuine specimens of ecclesiastical and 
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domestic furniture of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the originals of most of which belong 
to hospitals, almshouses, and convents in 
Belgium. They comprise fifteen aumbryes, 
three sideboards, two tables, four chairs, two 
chests, a prayer-desk, and a curious combina- 
tion article of furniture of the fifteenth century 
which served as a table, cupboard, and prayer- 
desk for the bedesmen of the old hospice of 
St. Jodoc at Bruges. The aumbryes figured 
here vary considerably in size; the largest, 
which still retains its original ting and 
ilding, in the sacristy of the church of St. 
ate at Liége, standing eleven feet and a-half 
high and fourteen feet broad, while the smallest, 
in the hospice of our Lady of the Pottery at 
Bruges, measures only five feet by three and a- 
half. The ornamental iron-work — hinges, 
scutcheons, &c.—is excellent of its kind. 


Monographie de UVEglise de Notre-Dame de 
Pamele ad Audenarde. With Forty-seven Plates. 
(Bruges.) Audenaarde, a small town on the 
Scheldt, formerly celebrated for its tapestry, 
is known to but few English travellers. 
It can boast, however, of three important 
monuments: its town-house, perhaps the 
best-planned edifice of its class in Belgium, 
and two churches forming part of a splendid 
series of stone buildings, at the head of which 
stands the cathedral of Tournay. Our Lady 
of Pamele, the subject of the present mono- 
graph, is the finest of the smaller parish 
churches. Commenced in 1234, under the 
direction of master Adolphus of Binche, it 
was completed before the middle of the century. 
It is a three-aisled cruciform church, with 
pentagonal apse and ambulatory, a triforium, 
clerestory, and central tower. On the south 
of the south aisle are four chapels—an addition 
made to the building in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Miss M, E. HarkKNEss will give six ‘‘ lessons” 
on Assyria at the British Museum, with the 
sanction of Mr. Bond and Dr. Birch, on Wed- 
nesdays, at 3 p.m., beginning on April 23. The 
syllabus includes such subjects as the library of 
Nineveh; literature; religion ; historical monu- 
ments; architecture and art; ‘occupations, 
sports, and daily life ; and the Assyrian galleries 
at the British Museum. Miss Jenner, 63 


Brook Street, W., will give information as to 
tickets. 


TuE exhibitions of the old Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours and of the Institute both 
open to the public on Monday next. The 
private view of each is to-day. 


THE annual autumn exhibition at Liverpool 
this year, which opens on September 1, will 
inaugurate the new buildings of the Walker 
Art Gallery. The extension affords not only 


more space, but also better hanging for the 
pictures sent. 


THE collection of engravings of the Barto- 
lozzi school lent by Mr. Tuer to the recent 
Bartolozzi exhibition is to be sold at Christie’s 
on April 22, Among the rarer works are a 
choice set of ‘‘The Months,” after Hamilton ; 
‘““A Nest of Cupids,” by Schiavonetti, before 
the forgery of Bartolozzi’s name; a proof of 
“Mrs, itzHerbert,” after Cosway ; a presenta- 
tion proof of “‘ Miss Farren,” after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by Bartolozzi (in colours), with a 
finish equal to that of an ivory miniature; and 
a complete set of the beautiful series of ‘‘ Ten 
Portraits of Ladies of Rank and Fashion,” after 


Hoppner, with letterpress and wrappers as 
published 1797 to 1803. 


In fulfilment of a clause in the will of 
Isabella, the last surviving daughter of Thomas 
Bewick, who died last J une, her executors have 
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presented to the Natural History Society of 
Newcastle a large collection of oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings, prints, &c. The gift 
includes five portraits of Bewick, Bailey’s bust 
of him in plaster, a set of the cuts of the 
Quadrupeds coloured by him for his children, 
about two hundred drawings for the Birds, and 
nearly two thousand five hundred wood-cuts. 


THE well-known firm of Hoepli, of Milan, 
announce a handsome work on Raphael as an 
Architect, by Baron Enrico di Geymiiller. It is 
based to a considerable extent on inedited docu- 
ments, and it will be illustrated with eight folio 
plates and seventy wood-cuts, 


THE Nation of March 20 characterises Sig. 
Morelli’s Jtalian Masters in German Galleries as 
“certainly the most valuable contribution to the 
archaeolegy of Italian art which the modern 
scientific spirit has brought out, and causes but 


one regret—that its field has been so circum- 
scribed.’’ 


Sic. DE Rosst has just published a monograph 
on the Anglo-Saxcn coins recently discovered 
at Rome in the house of the Vestals at the foot 
of the Palatine. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions M. Bertrand exhibited a bronze 
plague worked in repoussé, forming part of a 
girdle, which was found in a Celtic cemetery at 
Watsch, in Carniola, and now belongs to Prince 
Ernst of Windisch-Gratz. The ornamentation 
consists of a battle-scene with both horse and 
foot, in which the weapons can be clearly dis- 
tinguished, and in especial the javelin with 
amentum or thong, and the cateia or hatchet of 
Roman writers. M. Bertrand has had a model 
javelin constructed from the indications given, 
and hopes to do the same for the hatchet. The 
range of the javelin when hurled with thong is 
about 65 métres; without the thong, only 25 
métres. M. Bertrand would identify it with 
the gaesum of the Gauls, described as ‘“‘ longe 
feriens.”” The handle of the hatchet was short, 
and made of an elastic wood. According to 
Isidore of Seville, it was thrown only at close 
quarters, and with such force as to break what- 
ever it struck; a skilled warrior could throw it 
in such a way that, like a boomerang, it came 
back to the thrower after hitting its mark. At 
the same meeting M. Clermont Ganneau ex- 
hibited some nineteen photographs of two silver 
candlesticks ornamented with gold plates, and 
of two copper basins gilt inside, which were 
found several years ago in a garden at Bethle- 
hem. Both candlesticks bore the same inscrip- 
tion—‘‘ Maledictus qui me aufert de loco sce [? 
nativitatis bethleem.’’ The basins were fille 
with wax, which had preserved perfectly the 
ornamentation and inscriptions. The former 
consisted of a series of scenes from the life of 
St. Thomas, as recorded in the familiar legends. 
The inscriptions describe each scene in leonine 
hexameters. All the objects may be assigned 
approximately to the twelfth century. 








THE STAGE. 
OBITUARY. 
HENRY J. BYRON. 


By the death of Mr. Byron, which occurred 
at the ey | of the week, at the age of 
fifty years, we lose one of the three or four 
really popular dramatists of the day, and per- 
haps the most popular of those three or four. 
The purely literary public—whose influence is 
by no means dominant, nor even very influential, 
in the English theatre—never took kindly to 
Mr. Byron, and one of the keenest of our 
younger dramatic critics has analysed his writ- 
ings with extreme severity. But Mr. Archer 
did not make quite enough allowance for the 
conditions under which Mr. Byron’s work had 
to be produced ; and brilliant as was the method 











of his attack, and scrupulously confined as it 
was within the limits proper to literary criticism, 
an apology for Mr. Byron might yet have been 
— and need not have been without force. 
reater writers than Mr. Byron have been 
credited with the virtue of furnishing “innocent 
laughter;” Mr. Thackeray was thankful for the 
‘*‘innocent laughter” which Charles Dickens 
furnished ‘‘to my children,” even if the innocent 
laughter never reached as far as the august 
resence of Mr. Thackeray himself. Now Mr. 
yron, especially by his later comedies—by 
these much more than by his burlesques—pro- 
voked infinite laughter. Analyse him, and his 
constituent parts are undoubtedly discovered to 
be quite other than they ought to have been. 
Merely accept him, and he comes to you as 
excellent company—a witty observer, a sharp, 
if not very refined, recorder of all sorts of 
English middle-class weaknesses. His puns 
were often bad, because most people’s puns 
are bad, but his repartees were pointed, if 
they were often rude. Also, though he must 
be said to have written almost chiefly for 
the lower middle-class, his satire of that 
very class was exceedingly telling. He made 
such fun of its ignorance that he was as good 
as half-a-dozen Board schools in the way of 
abolishing it. What more pungent satire on 
the tradesman parvenu could possibly be in- 
vented than that contained in the ex-butter- 
man’s query to his son in ‘‘Our Boys,” as to 
whether he had seen Vesuvius ? ‘‘ Yes, father.” 
‘‘And an eruption?” ‘ No.” ‘Come now, 
come now, that was a mistake, my boy. I said, 
‘See everything.’ I said, ‘Never mind the 
expense.’ ”’ 
‘**Our Boys,” besides affording an entertain- 
ing vision of a shopkeeper who has got on, gave 
us a complete portrayal of a lodging-house 
‘*slavey.” The maid-of-all-work has been done 
once for all in Mr. Byron, as Mrs. Lirriper—her 
possible mistress—has been done once for all in 


Dickens. Mr. Byron really observed these 
people. He knew the good in them, and the 
vulgar. Now when he betook himself to depict 


a ‘Sir Geoffry,” or other person of family and 
of breeding, his observation was somebody 
else’s—his observation was not new. Here again 
he recalls the greater master—this time by 
a failure, as in the other case by a success. 
More than one of his comedies—and ‘‘ Our Boys” 
first in the list, we should suppose—are likely to 
last. They are not the work of an exquisite 
writer, but of a smart and pungent. They 
are the production, too, of a man who knew 
—much as Robertson knew—how much, and 
precisely at what point, the stage could help 
the study, the actor support the dramatist. 
Funny, therefore, as his p+ sel is to read, it is 
better to hear; tor a long reading reveals the 
defects of the work—betrays in glaring light 
its improbabilities. Mr. Byron’s colours were 
candle-light colours. They would not look the 
same by day, nor as well. But that appears 
to me no reason why there should be withheld 
from him the full acknowledgment due to a 
writer who has amused innocently, and even 
usefully. His work was not perfect, but it 
had its native qualities, and they were valu- 
able; and a great public—not analysing or 
enquiring too curiously—found much in them 
that was delightful and refreshing. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


My Musical Life. 

(W. H. Allen.) 
Tue title of this volume gives an inadequate 
idea of its contents. In the first 128 pages the 
author talks about himself, but in the remain- 
ing and greater part of the book he has much 
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to tell us about music, celebrated musicians, 
and other matters. Mr. Haweis begins with 
his early life. In 1846 he was taken to a 
concert at Exeter Hall; he heard the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Overture, and was 
seized with the Mendelssohn mania. As he 
truly says, ‘‘ People now place Mendelssohn, 
then they worshipped him.” Our author felt 
the composer’s death as a “calamitous, irre- 
parable, personal loss.” But time, the great 
consoler, healed the wound; and later on in 
life he became acquainted with Wagner, ‘‘ the 
most powerful personality that has appeared 
in the world of music since Beethoven.” He 
much regrets the bitter opposition between 
the friends of Mendelssohn and Wagner, and 
finds himself able to hold to the one with- 
out despising the other. He gives an in- 
teresting account of his three violin masters, 
Devonport, Lapinski, and Oury. Of the 
first he was very fond, and he truly remarks 
that ‘‘in music you learn more in a week from 
a sympathetic teacher . . . than from another, 
however excellent, in a month.” We pass 
over the Brighton and Isle of Wight period, 
with the amusing visit to Tennyson, and also 
the three years at Cambridge. Mr. Haweis 
cannot deny that ‘‘he fiddled away much of his 
time”’ there ; but that he wasted it he will not 
allow. In 1860 he went to Italy and saw some- 
thing of the revolution going on under Gari- 
baldi. -In 1861 Mr. Haweis’ violin career was 
virtually closed, for he passed his theological 
«xamination at Cambridge, and was ordained 
the same year. He says but little about his 
clerical life, and hastens ‘‘ to recover the thin 
golden thread of music.” 

The second part of his book is entitled ‘‘ By 
the Golden Sea.” He discusses the general 
philosophy and rationale of musical art, the 
development of music from rough elements of 
sound, its place. among the sister arts, the 
nature of its influence. He insists strongly on 
the necessity for the union of the arts, for 
‘insatiable is the soul until perception flows 
in through all the senses.” 

But we must pass on to the next division 
of the book, entitled ‘‘ Cremona.’ ‘It would 
be strange,”’ says our author, “if I had not a 
good deal to say about the violin.” It would 
indeed be strange, and disappointing too, for, as 
Lord Beaconsfield once said, ‘A man was 
usually interesting in proportion as his talk 
ran upon what he was familiar with,” and 
Mr. Haweis knows much about the violin, its 
anatomy, its history, and about fiddlers both 
of the past and the present. Readers will 
find this one of the most attractive portions of 
the book. 

We next come to the section ‘* The Music 
of the Future,” regarding which the author 
remarks that the title is now out of date, for 
the Wagnerian music of the future has become 
the music of the present. Mr. Haweis is not 
always very exact; he speaks here of the 
London season of 1881, ‘* with the Wagnerian 
cycle of dramas at one house and ‘ Nibelungen 
ling’ le} at the other;” a few pages later 
he speaks of ‘ Nibelung’s Ring” at Covent 
Garden and Wagner’s other Operas at Drury 
Lane in 1880. The German Opera season 
was at Drury Lane, and the ‘‘ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen”’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and both 
events occurred in neither of the years given, 
but in 1882. While speaking of incorrect 
statements, we would mention one or two 





others which might be removed in a future 
edition. On p. 151, Haydn’s death is given 
as in 1808, instead of 1809; Franco is men- 
tioned on p. 150, although one ought now to 
speak of the two Francos. On p. 615 men- 
tion is made of Liszt’s ‘‘ Vingt-quatre grandes 
Etudes,” dedicated to Czerny; it should be 
Douze. 

Mr. Haweis has a long description of 
Wagner from the cradle to the grave, with 
an account in characteristic style of the 
master’s Uperas and music-dramas. His 
stories about Wagner and Mendelssohn 
are interesting. There is a remark, too, 
of Cipriani Potter’s which is worthy of 
notice. In a paper lately read at the 
Musical Association Sir G. A. Macfarren 
spoke of the interest Potter took in modern 
music. Schumann and Brahms were named 
as instances, but nothing was said about 
Wagner. One would like to have known 
what the friend of Becthoven thought about 
Wagner’s music. Potter, it seems, said to 
Mr. Haweis thirty years ago, when the Eng- 
lish papers spoke of ‘‘Tannhiiuser” and 
‘‘ Lohengrin” as unintelligible, ‘It is all 
very well to talk this stuff here, but in 
Germany the people crowd to the theatre 
when these Operas are given.” 

Our author heard “ Parsifal” at Bayreuth 

in 1883, and thus describes the impression 
made upon him during the first act :— 
‘*Every thought of the stage had vanished— 
nothing was farther from my thoughts than 
play-acting. I was sitting as I should sit at an 
Oratorio, in devout and rapt contemplation. 
Before iny eyes had passed a symbolic vision of 
prayer and ecstasy flooding the soul with over- 
powering thoughts of the divine sacrifice and 
the mystery of unfathomable love.” 
Mr. Haweis is most enthusiastic about Wagner 
and his music. When, however, on p. 539, 
he tells us that ‘“‘the Wagnerian orchestra is 
not a machine, but a living organism,’ his 
words seem unfair to other composers. His 
remark is “a true one; but cannot the same 
be said of the orchestra of Mozart, of Weber, 
and of Beethoven ? 

We had marked several other passages to 
notice, but must pass on to the last chapter, on 
Liszt. Mr. Haweis has heard the great vir- 
tuoso play, and has talked with him of the 
times long gone by—of Mendelssohn, Paganini, 
and Chopin. What Liszt told him about 
the first of these three is full of interest. 
But Liszt had, we think, somewhat forgotten 
past history when he told our author that 
‘*it is possible Meyerbeer may have been of 
some small use to Wagner.” If all accounts 
be true, Meyerbeer was of great use to the 
young, unknown, and struggling composer of 
** Rienzi” and “ The Flying Dutchman.” 

J. S. Smepiock. 





CARL ROSA OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 


Tus company commenced a short season of 
Opera in English at Drury Lane on Easter 
Monday. It will continue for only four 
weeks; but during that period Mr. Carl 
Rosa, in addition to the ordinary répertoire, 
will bring forward Mr. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘Es- 
meralda,’’ with the composer’s latest altera- 
tions and improvements; Mr. C. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s new Opera, ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
the libretto of which has been written by Gil- 
bert & Beckett; and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 








**Colomba,” the success of last season. Mr. 
Carl Rosa is doing great things for English art : 
we refer not so much to the intrinsic value of 
the works produced (although in the case of 
those sean last season this is by no means 
small) as to the great encouragement given to 
English composers. If ever we are to have an 
English Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, or Wagner, 
it is by giving writers an opportunity of present- 
ing their works, and the public an opportunity 
of judging them. 

Last year Mr. Carl Rosa opened with a novelty, 
but now he is more prudent, and does not for- 
get that on Easter Monday London is filled 
with a crowd wholly given to pleasure. In 
1883 he commenced with ‘‘ Esmeralda,” but 
this year with the apparently ever-popular 
‘*Bohemian Girl.’ The house was crowded, 
and the work was received in the usual enthu- 
siastic manner. The principal artists were 
Mdme. Georgina Burns, Mr. Joseph Maas, and 
Mr. Ludwig. 

On Tuesday evening ‘‘ Carmen” was pro- 
duced, with Mdme. Marie Roze in the title réle. 
Though here and there in the minor parts some 
fault could be found, still on the whole it was 
a satisfactory performance, and in some re- 
spects excellent. In this Opera, the first ques- 
tion one naturally asks is—How was Carmen 
played > Mdme. Marie Roze gave an admirable 
reading of that part—now serious, now gay, 
now nouchalante, now earnest ; and from her first 
appearance among the factory girls down to the 
terrible struggle outside the circus with her cast- 
off lover, she won the sympathy and applause 
of the audience. Mr. Barton McGuckin as the 
José was very successful. There was at times a 
certain reserve, but in some of the more exciting 
scenes he threw this off, and displayed consider- 
able vocal and histrionic ability. Mr. Leslie 
Crotty was an exceedingly good Escamillo. 
Mr. G. H. Snazelle and Mr. Leumane, the 
chief smuggler and his lieutenant, played 
well, but did not, perhaps, inspire one with 
sufficient terror. We must also mention the 
careful and intelligent, if not very powerful, 
impersonation of Michaela by Mdlle. Baldi, 
and the promising singing and acting of 
Miss Bensberg as Frasquita. ‘‘ Carmen” 
was well put on the stage; and the excellent 
orchestra, with Mr. Carrodus as leader, was 
under the able direction of Sig. Randegger. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 


eni: it IN THE RANKS. 
Prosaed, at fis, hel a Farce. 











ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 
Manager. Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
Every evenir g, at 7 30, MILLOCKER'’S Comic Opera, 
THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 


VENUE THEATRE. 
kvery evening, at 8, Come Cortaee Ll 
Preceded, at 7.30, by FUNNIBONE’S FLX. 


OURT THEATRE. 

Lessees and Managers, Mr JOUN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8, DAN'’L DRUCE. 
Followed by BOX AND COX, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
CAKL LOSA OPERA. 

Prospective Arra: gements : This evening, ** Lucia ; ” Monday, April 21, 
“Carmen ;” Tuesday, April 22, ‘* Esmeralda ;” Wednesday, April 23, 
* Bohemian G rl;” Thursday, production of ** The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
an Opera, in three acts, written by GILBERT a BECKETT, the Music com- 
posed by C, VILLIEKS STANFORD, 


EMPIRE 











THEATRE. 





Every evening, at 7.45, CHILPERIC, 
Present version by Messrs, 1H, HHERSKE and H, B, FARNIE ; Music by HERVE 


G 4,2. BE THEATRE. 


Le-sees, Messr:. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L, SHINE. 
Every evening, at 8, new Comic nha in two acts, 
DICK. 








GRAND T HEAT R E, 
ISLINGTON. 


Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 8,15, a new original Irish Drama, in three acts, by 
G. F, ROWE, entitled THE DONAGH, 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


Every evening, Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT in a Drama, in three acts, 
from the Sparisu of ESTABANEZ, by W. D. HOWELLS, entitled 
YORICK’S LOVE, 


} EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessce, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every eve:.ing, Miss ROZE De VANE in SHAKSPERE’S beautiful Comedy 
of TAELFTH NIGHT. 


UVELTY THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every ee 3 at 9, NITA’S FIRST, 
Preceded, at 8, by THE BONNIE FISHWIFE. 


al x al 
LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Man»: ress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at 8,15, BARTLEY CAMPBELL’S powertul emotional Drama, 
MY PARTNEK, 
now being played with phenomenal success throughout Aastral'a, Canada, 
the United States, and Germany, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by A KisS IN THE DARK. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 

Messrs. F. Wyat', Howard Russell, 3. Calhaem, B. Coote, John Phipps, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Rayne, and Robert Bateman ; Mesdames Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Lavis, and Woodworth, 

Vreced.d, #t 7.30, by INTRIGUE. 


J Al Ls hl Se 
RINCE’S THEATRE 
Proprietor aud Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Every evening, at *.30, a new Furcical Comedy, in four acts, aduptcd 
‘from the German by C. H. HAWTREY, called 
THE PRIVALE SECRETARY. 
Preceded, at 8, by IN HONOUR BOUND. 


<2) " ‘ N) 
RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manag’r, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Every evening, at 8, LAUDIAN, 
lessrs, Wi.sun Barrett, Speakman, Wiilard, C. Cooper, F. Cooper, 
Hudson, Huntler, Doone, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c. ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, Vincent, Dickens, Bruno, Cook, Ormsby, &c, 
Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERXOR. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Man geress, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
Every evening, at 8, Musical Vaudeville, in three acts, 


























LA CUOSAQUE, 
Hd iM. Masao and A. MILLAUD, adapted by SIDNEY GRUNDY ; Music 
y E. 


TRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWA\ BOROUGH. 
f MIS3 MINNIE PALMEK. 
Every evening, at 8.15, MY SWEETHEART, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by TWO PHOTOGRAPHS. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
. le Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Every evening, at 7.15, TAKING IT EASY. 
= Le A MINT OF MONEY. 
45, . 


PAW CLAWDIAN. 











V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Ev Sole Lessee and Meneget, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Se aE 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





Gold Medal: Paris. 


Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


ih 8 RD Te 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.0., F.0.9., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


‘*Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome pre 


tion of Cocoa.”’ 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt, 


fry also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 








SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


Patrons. 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, N.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 
St. James’s, 8. W. 

Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M-P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 





Bankers. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 
street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C, 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 





law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 


HUINILX FisKUFFLCK, LoMBARD Sib Bh? 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783 








(insurances aguinst Lose by Fire aud Lightniug offected in al) parte of the 
sorld, 
“oss claims arranged with pr titude and | 


share lt 
y. 
JOBs J BROOMFIELD Secretary. 


“BRITISH INSULITE CO. 
(LIMITED), 


20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
OLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“INSULITE” GOODS. 


Also Makers of all kinds of ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES 
of the most improved description. 
Apply to the Company for Illustrated Catalogues, Tr + 
oa and Price Lists. . 





GSTASLISHEL i801 


Bik KB EC K BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practiceon o ther Bauacrs, 
ac: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when act drawn 
oelow £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cont. (uterest. re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Ovcds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bi.ls 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

4 Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

‘et March, tax, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
j3RAND & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 


= OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, aud 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 

















}'SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 
['URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
~jPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


80LE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 











| 
' 
| 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 

Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 

7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra, 


: COLOU RE D ; 
Freehand DrawingCopies 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDAartsep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 





| children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 


and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 


| ab aud comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 


| serving outlines, 


It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 


| teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 


| for careful drawing. 


| 











Sample copies on a small scale ar: 
printed to show the effect of coloured and uncoloured 


pao , : | copies, and can be had gratis on application, 
‘HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage | siqusenianconsasdeiiasabeaaioiilinten 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
WuoLgsaLeE AGEnts—JARROLD & SONS, 
8, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING CROSS, 3.W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710, 


Home and Foreign Insurances at mo'errte 
rates, 


LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. 
Bouuses, Immediate settlement of Claims, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
T 


2¢ origina', best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 


Lege 


Cash prices. sv oitra charge for time given. 
(Uastrated Price: Catalogue, witb tu!! particularsof terms, post-free, 


J 
248,949 450, Tottentam-court-road, and |9, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
Ketablished 169 


PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHIL 


INSURES AGA!NST 


‘LL KIND3,—-ON LAND OR WATER, 
AND HAS bd 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Compuny. 
CHAIRMAN 4. os HAKVIE M. FALQUHAR, Esa, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WeEsT-END OFFICE—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, 
or he 





ACCIDENTS OF 


rT at the 
HEAD OFrFice—64, CORNHILL. LONDON, EC, 
WILLIAM J. Vaan, Secretary. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS OF 

Books, Pamphlets, Maguzines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 

Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 

PRINTING WORKS: 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANOCERX LANE POST-OFFIOB), 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION. In 12 vols., 8vo, cloth 
£6 6s.; or in tree calf extra, by Riviere, £9 98. ; 


RICHARDSON’S (SAM.) WORKS. 


C risi “PAMELA,” “CLARISSA HAR- 
LOV and “SIR CHARLES GRANDISON.” 
With a Prefato Ghapece of Biographical Criticism 
by Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS,—The 


Times says :—‘ The children of this generation are 
building the Tombs of the Prophets. Messrs. 
Sotheran deserve thanks for these handsome 
volumes, which would have pleased the vanity of 
the old bookseller. They are well bound and ex- 
cellently printed from_an entirely new fount of 
type by the Ballantyne Press. _Not the least merit 
of the edition is that it is introduced by a thought- 
ful and suggestive sketch by Mr. Leslie Stephen.” 











RICHARDSON’S WORKS,.—The 


Edinburgh Review ae :—* Among the pioneers to 
whom we alluded is Richardson, whose works have 
been issued by Messrs. Sotheran & Co. under the 
very able editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ retains her place as the most 
touching and tender representative of virtuous 
womanhood, and ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ is still 
the model of high breeding and generous senti- 
ment. They are as real as the creations of Shake- 
speare, and although a century has changed the 
taste and fashion of the times, it has taken nothing 
from the interest of those immortal works.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS,—The 


Athenaeum says :—“ Consider it from which point 
one will, ‘Clarissa’ remains a masterpiece, and 
a masterpiece unique of its kind. It has_ been 
imitated, but it has never been equalled, much less 
surpassed. It is Richardson’s only title to fame, 
but it is enough. Not the Great Pyramid itself is 
more solidly built, or more incapable of ruin.” 





RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—Tihc 


Saturday Review says :—‘‘It is high time that due 
honour should be done to one of the most famous 
of English novelists. The present volumes are 
handsome books for the library, and are not too 
bulky for comfortable reading. Richardson is 
amazingly worth reading, and should be read.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS,—Tic 


Spectator says :— It is, perhaps, a bold venture of 
Messrs, Sotheran & Co. to publish a fine library 
edition of Richardson’s works. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
critical introduction is an admirable criticism.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—The ‘i. 


James's Gazette says:—‘‘In undertaking the pub- 
lication of Richardson’s complete works, Messrs. 
Sotheran & Co. have entitled themselves to the 
thanks of the reading public. They begin with 
‘Pamela,’ which, except in their handsome edition, 
is not easy to obtain.” ; 





RICHARDSON’S WORKS. — wich 


says:—I have bought the first three volumes of 
Richardson’s ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ because of the 
new sensation that ‘Pamela’ gave me some time 
ago when the first of these revivals was brought 
out; and because the new edition is in the clearest 
possible type. and is a good, steady, well-bound, 
comfortable, and easily held book.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—\. i. 


TRAILL, in the Contemporary Review, says :—* The 
faithful reader will undoubtedly be forced to ac- 
knowledge their length is of their essence; that, 
extraordinarily diffuse as they are, they contain 
comparatively little matter which could be fairly 
rejected as surplusage; and that, Richardson and 
his art being what they were, his romances could 
not have been the better, but the worse, for any 
abridgment of their length.” 





RICHARDSON’S WORKS,—oln 


Bull says :—‘* Few books give so faithful a picture 
of genteel socicty during the first half of the 
eighteenth century as those of Samuel Richardson, 
the father of the modern novel. From the same 
publishers, to whom we have been iadebted for 
other reprints of the standard authors of the last 
century, we have now the most complete edition 
of Richardson’s works yet printed, which leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of mechanical 
excellency.” 


’ 

RICHARDSON’S WORKS —Thc 
Daily Telegraph says :—“ If any excuse were needed 
for reprinting Richardson’s works, it would be 
abundantly supplied by a paragraph from Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s able introduction. * Anyone,’ says 
Mr. Stephen, speaking of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ ‘ who 
will get through the initial difficulties and read 
himself fairly into the story—a condition which 
must be also fulfilled by the reader of Balzac’s 
most powerful novels—will end by acknowledging 
the author’s power.’ ”’ 








Published by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


136, Strand, AND 36, Piccapitiy, Lonpon. 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





THE POPULAR NEW _WORK BY MRS. 
FRANCES ELLIOT. 


Atall Libraries and Booksellers’, in2vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 


DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN 
IN SPAIN. 


By the Author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 
and Sicily,” “ Pictures of Old Rome,” “ Old 
Court Life in France,” &c., &c. 


** There is no more amusing writer of travel than Mrs. Elliot. . . She 
never ceases to amuse and interest, Her new volumes have all the charac- 
teristics of her former works, and will be as generally read.”— World. 

“ . . « Is vivacious throughout. . . . Few objects of real interest 
have escaped Mrs. Elliot’s ken, and she recounts her experience in a manner 
that sustains the attention of the reader throughout. . ._ Her book is 
sure to find many appreciative readers whose appetite for modern fiction is 
sated, and who can sit down and thoroughly enjy a story of personal ex- 
perience which cannot be said to have a dull page from cover to cover.” 

Morning Post, 

“Mrs. Elliot is bright and plessant company wherever she leads us, 
with a good eye for colour and scenery, and an intense admiration for the 
romantic and thousand-storied history of the land of her wanderings. 
* + History and the beauties of nature g» hand in hand through these 
pleasant pages. . . . The book is a creditable compsnion to the earlier 
volume, and an admirable relish for the more solid study of ‘ Murray’ to 
those about to travel in Spaiv.”—Daily Telegraph. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES{IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





GOLD and SILVER. 2 vols. By Jessie 


SALE LLOYD, Author of “The Silent Shadow,” “ Kagamuffins,” 
* Ruth Everingham,” &c. 


MISS VANDELEUR;; or, Robbing Peter to 


Pay Paul. 3 vols. By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of * Abel Drake's 
Wife,” “ Hirell,” **Israel Mort, Overman,” * Victor cr Victim,” &e , 
&e. 


POISONED ARROWS. 3 vols. By Jean 


MIDDLEMASS, Author of “,Dandy,” ** Wild Georgie,” “ Patty’s Part- 
ner,” &ce., &e, 


FAIR HELEN. $3vols. By William 
GRAHAM, Author of “ Neath Southern Skies,” ‘* Two Fancies.” 


** The characters are remarkably cleverly drawn. . . . The plot isof 
an extremely interesting nature. . . .”- St. Stephen's Review. 

**,. . Is very readable. . . . * Fair IIclen’ is a plensing and somewhat 
strikiog character, and Erskine, the poet, is evidently drawn from life.” 


Pump Court. 
IN CUPID’S WARS. 3vols. By Charles 


or Author of * Auld Robin Gray,” ** The Braes of Yarrow,” &c., 
c, 

“This is a very powerfully written book. . . . The characters are 
drawn with much artistic care ; the story teems with dramatic situations. 
- + . It must bea blunted and curious intellect indeed that fails to cull 
from a perusal of the peges many a pleasant and thrilling half-hour.” 

Whitehall Review. 


AN INNOCENT MAIDEN. 1 vol., cloth, 


6s. By THEO. GIFT, Author of “‘ Pretty Miss Bel. ew,” ** True to her 
Trust,” “ A Garden of Girls,” &c. 

** Miss Gift's story is of a much higher type thantheothers, . . . A 
very pretty, refined, ard carefully written book.”—Academy. 

* Theo. Gift shows no signs of failing powers, but is as fresh as ever in 
incident, and more mature in style. and a reader may always be sure of a 
pleasant hour spect with her.”"— Whitehall Review, 

“ Theo, Gift’s last heroine is a very charming little maiden indeed whose 
story may te rccommended for its purity of tone and unaffected sty le.” 

Morning Post. 

* A really interesting and well-told story. . . . Itis full of effective 
incidents and situations, which are developed with unm stakable dramatic 
and narrative power, and the personages are truthfully and realistically 
delineated.”— Scotsman. 

“Theo. Gift has treated the plot with qu'te enough constructive and 
literary skill to give it some fresh and original intercst ; she has always 
the art of te!ling a story at once simply and ¢ffectively. . . . The story 
is certainly above the average, and is likely to interest persons of more 
exigent literary taste than the omniverous novel-reader.”— Graphic. 





POPULAR NOVELS 


At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country, and at all 
Railway Bookstalls, 


In picture boards, 2s, 





(NEW ADDITIONS.) 
THROUGH theSTAGE-DOOR. By Harriett 


JAY, Author of ** The Queen of C ght,” “* My C ght Cousins,’ 
“Two Men and a Maia,” &c., &c, (Immediately. 


DANDY. By Jean Middlemass. 
EYRE of BLENDON. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs, PENDER CUDLIP). 








BARBARA’S WARNING. By Mrs. Hous- 


TOUN, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 





PF. V. Wutre & Co., 31, Southampton-strect, Strand. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
LIST. 


With Sixty-three Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WOOD ENGRAVING: a Manual of In- 
struction. By W. J. 








a LINTON, Author of “A 
History of Wood Engraving in America.” 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note 
on the History of the Sonnet, by iL WAD- 
DINGTON, Author of “ Arthur Hugh Clough,” 
&e. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its 
value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as the 
editor modestly calls it.” — —— Review. 

“This anthology deserves special praise for its good 
taste, its catholicity, and its quiet thoroughness.” 

4 Notes and Queries. 


Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 
GALLERIES: a Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures in the Galleries of Munich, Dresden, and 
Berlin. By GIOVANNI MORELLI, Member of 
the Italian Senate. Translated from the German by 
LOUISE M. RICHTER. 

“In a word, Signor Morelli has created nothing less 
than a revolution in art-scholarship ; and both by pre- 
cept and example has — a remarkable impulse to 
sound knowledge and independent opinion.” —Academy. 

“The study of Signor Morelli is certainly the most 
valuable contribution to the archaeology of Italian art 
which the modern scientific spirit has brought out, and 
causes but one regret—that its field has been so circum- 
scribed.’"—Nation. 

With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, small 
post 8vo, 6s. 

THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. JUKES- 
ae of the Geological Survey of England 
an ales. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by H. TRUEMAN WOOD, B.A, 
Secretary to the Society of Arts. 


1. DYEING and TISSUE-PRINTING. By 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., V.P.C.S. 5s. 


2. GLASS MANUFACTURE—Introductory 
ESSAY, by H. J. POWELL, B.A. (Whitefriars 
Glass Works); CROWN and SHEET GLASS, 
by HEN CHANCE, M.A. (Chance Bros., 
Birmingham); PLATE GLASS, by H. G:- 
HARRIS, Assoc. Memb. Inst.C.E. 3s. 6d. 


3. COTTON MANUFACTURE: its Develop- 
ment, Principles, and Practice. By R. MARS- 
DEN, Editor of “The Textile Manufacturer.” 
6s. 6d. (Just published. 





In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, 
CONFESSIONS of an ENQUIRING SPIRIT, and 
ESSAYS on FAITH and the COMMON PRAYER- 
BOOK, New Edition, Revised. 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE ©. 8. CALVERLEY, M.A., 


Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
FLY LEAVES. Tenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Uniform Satie. 4 vols., post Svo, 6s. each ; 


oxburghe, 7s. 

AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c- 
With Essay on English Metrical Law. 

THE ANGELinthe HOUSE. Fifth Edition. 

THE VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS. I.—XLVI. 








Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 


“ 
A KEY to TENNYSON’S IN ME- 
MORIAM.” By ALFRED GATTY, D.D., Vicar 

of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. 
‘We certainly find genuine help to the understanding 
of the work—in fact, help which very few readers of 
Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.” —Spectator. 





London: 
GerorcE Bett & Sons, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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